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edom | Seventeen analytical reports dealing with the peace settlement and 
- with problems of the postwar period have been published and 
distributed by the Universities Committee on Post-War Interna- 
~ tional Problems in the past two years. 
ia Following consultation with groups in more than a hundred 
d, universities, the Universities Committee prepared summaries of 
te, the replies received to the questions raised in these analyses. 
hi- Summaries of the reports on the first five analyses issued were 
~ published in the June, 1944, issue of International Conciliation, to- 
“1 gether with a brief explanation of the origin, purpose, and pro- 


mm | cedure of the Universities Committee by its Chairman, Dr. 
Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard University. 

Dr. Perry’s useful introduction accompanies also the four sum- 
maries given in this document. 
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NicuoLtas Murray ButTier 


New York, October 6, 1944. 
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, Groups have been organized, some of which have been continu- 


| Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. The work of 


| Peace Foundation, and has been supported by grants of funds 
































UNIVERSITIES COMMITTEE 
ON POST-WAR INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


INTRODUCTION 
PURPOSE 


The Universities Committee on Post-War International Problems 
was organized in the summer of 1942 and began its activities in 
the following autumn. Its purpose may be summarized as follows: 

1. To recognize, and to develop interest in, the grave interna- 
tional problems with which this nation and all nations will be 
faced in the postwar period, and which must be examined now if 
they are to receive a timely and intelligent solution. 

2. To provide a form of organized activity by which members 
of the faculties of American institutions of higher education can 
discuss the major international problems, and by which their rea- 
soned opinions, and agreements and disagreements, can be brought 
to the attention of the public and of the responsible government 
officials. 

ORGANIZATION 


The organization consists of a Central Committee, which de- 
cides all matters of policy, and which meets at intervals of sev- 
eral months; a Board of Sponsors who as leaders of higher educa- 
tion have endorsed the plan; an Executive Committee which 
meets biweekly in Boston, and administers the activities of the 
organization in the intervals between meetings of the Central 
Committee; and Cooperating Groups of college land university 
faculty members. Approximately one hundred Cooperating 





ously active, and others only intermittently. New groups are added 
from time to time. Wn 
The Committee’s permanent headquarters are at the World 


the Committee is carried on in close cooperation with the World 


from the World Peace Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and the New York Foundation. 


a . 
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PROCEDURE 


The Central Committee, through the Executive Committee 
prepares at monthly intervals a Problem Analysis, in which a prob. 
lem is presented systematically, together with the more important 
proposed solutions, the arguments for and against them, and q 
bibliography. These Problem Analyses are printed in an edition 
of from three to eight thousand, and are distributed to all mem. 
bers of Cooperating Groups, to a considerable and growing num 
ber of outside subscribers, to interested and influential persons in 
the Government or in the press, and to other organizations which 
are working in the field of international relations. They may be 
obtained by applying to the Executive Secretary at 40 Mt. Ver 
non Street, Boston. Seventeen such Problem Analyses have thus 
far been issued, and three or more are in prospect. 

The Problem Analyses form the basis of study and discussion 
by the Cooperating Groups, which send reports to the Executive 
Committee, expressing the views of the Group, whether inde 
vidual or collective, together with the arguments which have been 
advanced. These reports are then analyzed by the Executive Com 
mittee, and Summaries such as these included in the present publi 
cation, are sent to the Groups, as well as to the press, to Govem- 
ment agencies and personnel, and to other interested persons. 

The Cooperating Groups do not officially represent the insti- 
tutions to which they belong, nor can they be said to represent 
prevailing Faculty opinion in these institutions. Their number 
would not warrant any statistical conclusions as to faculty opin 
ion in the country as a whole. Nor are the Groups composed 
wholly, or even predominantly, of experts in the field of inter- 

national relations. It is believed, however, that the Reports and 


the Summaries here published not only throw light on the prob | 
lems themselves, but have an added significance as expressing the | 


reasoned views of a considerable and widely distributed number 
of responsible, thoughtful, and well-informed citizens on issues of 
paramount importance to the American public. 


Ravew Barton Perry 
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SUMMARIES OF REPORTS OF COOPERATING GROUPS 


ommittee, Prostems VI anp VIII—INTERNATIONAL Economic 
ch a prob. COLLABORATION 


important | The Analysis of Problem VI" dealt with the question: How can, 
" and “1 and how far should, international economic collaboration after 
a edition the war be promoted by the separate and voluntary action of na- 
all mea tional States apart from any international organization? The 
ng - Analysis of Problem VIII? discussed various proposals for col- 
<f8008 it | taboration through international economic organizations and 
ns which asked if United States participation in the agencies proposed is 


Mea | desirable? 
a = As a preliminary to the discussion of the Groups, the Analyses 
us 


proposed the acceptance by them of the following “economic 
commonplaces.” 


Se 1. For any trading country, it is essential that its potential cus- 
xecueNve | tomers shall be prosperous enough to be able to absorb and pay 
‘er Idk | forall the exports that they buy. 
“ been} 3, It is to the long-run interest of all peoples that the maximum 
re Com volume of useful and exchangeable goods be produced in the 
ae ubli- world as a whole, and there is a presumption that this result is 
ovem | furthered by having each kind of goods produced in the countries 
i | in which it can be produced most efficiently and least expensively, 
a inst | provided that economy in production costs is not obtained through 
‘preset | a subnormal standard of living. 
a 3. In the closely interwoven modern world economy, financial 
¥ pm ' and other economic disturbances starting in one country tend to 
Pa ” spread and to involve the economies of all.countries engaged in 
inter "international commerce and international lending. 
rts aa 4. The unlimited exploitation of natural monopolistic advan- 
1 tages or existing industrial or financial superiority by one or a 
ng “ea | few countries not only restricts the permanent purchasing power 
aa of other countries, limits their production and causes disturb- 


ances in their economies, but also tends to arouse in them resent- 





} Issued in July, 1943. Replies were received from 36 Cooperating Groups, 
RRY mostly during August-December, 1943. 
2Issued in September, 1943. Replies were received from 37 Cooperating 
Groups, mostly during October-December, 1943. 
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ment, a sense of being among the “have-not” nations, which js 
one of the psychological factors making for war. 

5. Popular unrest arising from depressed economic condition 
in powerful nations may also make for war, by predisposing ig 
population to follow leaders who promise to relieve these condi. 
tions by programs of expansion or seek to distract the public 
mind by saber rattling and nationalistic emotionalism. 

These postulates proved acceptable to all the Groups, though 


some minor changes in phraseology were proposed. 


The Groups are unanimous in holding that both national self 
interest and international justice demand a much larger measure 
of international economic collaboration than has hitherto been 
general. They differ as to the extent to which such collaboration 
should go and as to whether it should be achieved through one ot 
more international organizations or through independent, though 
cooperative, action taken individually by the various national 
States. 

A. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC COLLABORATION 
AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


1. Should each nation, and in particular the United States, endeavor 
after this war to reduce to the minimum its dependence on other 
countries for strategic war materials? 


Nearly every one of the Groups remarks that the proper at- 
swer to this question depends on whether or not we are mem- 
bers after the war of an effective international organization for 


SL TT TR 


peace and security. It we are not, they agree that the demand to | 


reduce our economic dependence to a minimum will be over 
whelming. They point out, however, that such a policy entails 
serious disadvantages, some of these being so grave that they 
make an international organization practically imperative. 
Among the evils noted as likely to result from a general put- 
suit of self-sufficiency in strategic war materials would be eco 
nomic inefficiency with resultant waste and lowering of living 
standards, and a revival of economic imperialism through the 
ensuing struggle for raw materials and markets. It is widely 
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held by the Groups that world economic collaboration is one of 
the most important desiderata for the postwar years. They recog- 
nize that to seek self-sufficiency would be to jettison this goal and 
achieve in its place something very close to economic warfare. 
In a general struggle for self-sufficiency, many nations would be 
deprived of their foreign markets and would acquire the “have- 
not” neurosis that afflicted the Axis powers. Again, the shrink- 
age of world trade that would result, would give rise in some 
States to serious economic conditions such as those which con- 
tributed to the rise of Nazism in Germany. 

If we achieve an effective world organization for security, we 
can avoid such evils because we shall not need to seek self-suffi- 
ciency in strategic war materials. Given an adequate system of 
collective security, over thirty of the Groups join in a resounding 
“no” to this question. A few suggest a limited amount of hedging 
pending demonstration of the effectiveness of the international 
organization. No Group suggests pushing a program of self- 
sufficiency to its limit. They recognize the changing denotation of 
“strategic war materials” and the practical impossibility of “‘self- 
sufficiency under all circumstances.” Actually the most extreme 
statement is, “There is no need to give away any advantages we 
have.” The other dissenting Groups limit themselves to such 
remarks as, “‘Let’s accumulate a modest supply of the most stra- 
tegic materials,” and, “We should build up our stock-piles to 
some extent for some decades.” 


2. Should it be the policy of the United Nations, in the interest of 
their future military security, to keep down the economic war 
potential of Germany and Japan, relativel'y to their own? 


The replies to this question follow the same pattern as do those 
to the first query. There is general recognition that severe con- 
trols of the economic war-potentials of Germany and Japan would 
gravely limit their economies and the contribution they could 
make to a prosperous world economy, and would tend to recreate 
economic situations paralleling those which so successfully set 
the stage for the present conflict. From the purely economic point 
of view, such controls as those proposed are undesirable. One 
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primary reason for imposing them, would be to meet the need for 
security. If this demand can be met by an effective international 
organization, the controls would be both unnecessary and unde 
sirable. Some two thirds of the Groups agree completely with 
this conclusion. 

Of the others, nearly all favor rather stringent controls duri 
an intermediate period until Germany and Japan are admitted to 
full and equal membership in the community of nations and world 
organization. After that time, it is agreed, such international con 
trols as seem desirable should apply equally to all nations. Even 
during the period of special restrictions on German and Japanese 
industry, however, the Groups proposing such controls agree, 
great care should be taken to minimize the evil repercussions of 
these restrictions on the general economy. Only one Group urges 
that the war potential of these two powers can be controlled 
effectively without injury to the growth of peacetime industry. 


B. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC COLLABORATION AND 
DOMESTIC ECONOMIC POLICIES 


1. Does a policy of international economic collaboration require the 
United States and other countries to abandon their independent 
antidepression policies, in order that the domestic system of costs 


and prices may respond freely and flexibly to international im | 


fluences; and if so, should such independent policies be abandoned? 


Most Groups regard this question as posing a false opposition. 
They feel that there is no necessary incompatibility between in- 


dependently adopted domestic economic policies and international 


economic collaboration. One Group, for example, says, “All 
that is required is that our domestic policies do not injure other 
countries and be compatible with measures of international col 
laboration.” 

The optimistic belief is expressed more than once that there is 
no contradiction, in a given country, between good domestic 
policy and good international policy. A large volume of interna 
tional trade, on terms mutually advantageous to those involved, 
can assist all countries to achieve high levels of income and em- 
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ployment. Countries must have sufficient regard for the domestic 

lems and domestic policies of their neighbors to avoid com- 
petitive exchange depreciation and other practices which can 
lead only to temporary and one-sided advantage. Since all forms 
of beggar-my-neighbor economic nationalism constitute ulti- 
mately a threat to the security of all, it will be to the advantage 
of all countries to cooperate to stabilize and enlarge the channels 
of trade. 

Nearly half the Groups are inclined to believe that we should 
keep control of our economic policies.in our own hands but 
should consult with other governments and with the appropriate 
officers of the international organization, if any, and should 
weigh carefully their advice as to the probable world effect of 
adopting any proposed policy. They feel that such a method 
would avoid such major evils as sudden unilateral devaluation of a 
national currency, sudden and drastic tariff changes, and so on. 
Many Groups feel that in this way real conflict between national 
and international well-being can almost always be avoided. 

Relatively few Groups face directly the question, “What 
should our course be if a proposed policy would be nationally 
beneficial but internationally harmful to an even greater degree? 
For example, should a nation depreciate its currency to escape a 
difficult domestic situation? Of the Groups who do consider this 
type of problem, most favor choosing the greater good even at 
some net cost to the nation making the decision, but they admit 
that such a policy has little chance of being followed. Other 
Groups point out that just such situations indicate the need for 
international decisions on economic matters that have global re- 
percussions. (For the extent to which the Groups are willing to 
go in particpiating in international economic agencies, see section 
C below.) 


2. Would world economic reconstruction be best served by a bold 
policy of tariff reduction and elimination of trade barriers; and 
if so, should such a policy be adopted? 


The Groups reporting are unanimous in recommending tariff 
reduction and elimination of trade barriers. They vary as to how 
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“bold” such a policy should be. Over half urge that reductions 
should be gradual so as to minimize the effects on the domestic 
economy. Some urge, ‘to the contrary, that the time of conversigg 
from a war to a peace economy offers an exceptionally favorable 
occasion for the drastic elimination of trade barriers with a min. 
imum of economic dislocation. 

Some Groups suggest a series of bilateral reciprocal trade 
agreements, others a series of multilateral agreements, others an 
international conference or agency for the reduction of trade bar. 
riers. One Group cautions that effective economic collaboration 
requires much machinery beyond that necessary for tariff con- 
trols. (See section C below.) 


C. INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES FOR ECONOMIC COLLABORATION 


1. Is it to the long-run interest of the United States to participate in, 
and make a large contribution to, an exchange-stabilization fund? 
If so, should this fund be supplied and administered, so far as 
possible, by all the United Nations, or by the United States and 
Great Britain alone? 


The answers to these two questions show impressive unanimity. 
Without exception, all of the Cooperating Groups answer “yes” 
to the first part, although in a few cases the presence of a negative 
minority is indicated. In dealing with the second part of the ques- 
tion, only three of the Groups conclude that the United States 
and Great Britain alone would be sufficient to administer such a 
plan successfully and one of these three Groups states its posi- 
tion with qualifications which bring it into substantial agreement 
with the other side. All of the remaining Groups, a very large 
majority, agree that the participation of most or all of the United 
Nations is desirable, and many of them seem to think it vital. A 
very small number go beyond the terms of the question to say 
that at some future date the door should be opened to the partic 
pation of present enemy countries. 

Many Groups make general comments on procedures to be 
followed and broad objectives to be attained in this field. There 
is notably a lack of any tendency to think of exchange-stabiliza- 
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tion as a universal palliative for international economic diseases. 
On the contrary, there is a strong feeling that it should constitute 
only a part, although an essential part, of a larger program for 

stwar international economic collaboration. While it is true 
that violently fluctuating exchange rates have been associated 
with shrinkages in world trade in the recent past, it seems likely 
that both of these are caused by more basic economic and political 
maladjustments within and among nations. In the words of one of 
the Groups, unless the internal economies of nations can be sta- 
bilized along with their foreign exchange rates, the latter pro- 
cedure alone is equivalent to trying to adjust a defective furnace 
by tinkering with the thermostat on the wall upstairs. 

Many Groups note that questions of international exchange 
stabilization and of international investment are closely interde- 
pendent. Nevertheless, there is an almost unanimous desire to 
keep separate the administrative functions of the exchange- 
stabilization agency and to define these functions rather narrowly. 
On this issue, the views of the Cooperating Groups can be sum- 
marized rather briefly. An exchange-stabilization agency should 
be a clearing house for international payments and thus a con- 
venient accessory to established financial institutions. It should 
extend short-term credits to countries in difficulties in order to 
eliminate seasonal and other purely temporary exchange fluctua- 
tions. Occasional credits extended to smaller and weaker coun- 
tries, whose currency systems are dangerously exposed to ran- 
dom shifts of trade, would in fact be advantageous to all coun- 
tries, since financial crises unless checked can sometimes spread 
epidemically. 

These lending activities must be restricted, however, to avoid 
giving support to economies whose underlying maladjustments 
are of a more permanent character. Careful exercise of judg- 
ment is required to distinguish between temporary and chronic 
cases of need. The agency should not supply capital to backward 
countries nor deal in frozen credits and balances remaining over 
from the war. One suggestion was that in practice the fund 
should be used mainly to control fluctuations caused by specula- 
tion and panic flights of “hot money” from given national cur- 
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rencies. In any event, its normal operations will uncover special 
difficulties in particular countries from time to time. In guch 
cases, the exchange rates themselves may occasionally be altered, 
or the international exchange agency may make recommends 
tions concerning the flow of investment funds or some other 
policy either to the country concerned or to some appropriate ip. 
ternational agency. 

The exchange-stabilization agency, most of the Groups feel, 
should rely largely on voluntary cooperation rather than on super: 
national powers. Many Groups express the view that large cap 
ital requirements would not be needed to initiate the clearing and 
stabilization functions with which it would be entrusted. They 
hope that because of these two factors establishment of such an 
agency will not prove too difficult. 

Most of the Groups seem to share an underlying conception of 
trade as finding its analogy, not in mechanics, but in the field of 
organic growth. Comparative stability is needed at any given 
time if international trade is to flourish but technological pro- 
cesses, productivity, and the demands of consumers are changing 
constantly everywhere. Some flexible readjustment of exchange 
rates to the underlying currents of trade must then be stipulated. 
The quest for stability must ride along precariously astride the 
changing pattern of comparative costs of production. In the end, 
the most useful definition of “stable” exchange ratés seems to be 
in terms of the absence of violent and unpredictable changes 
which are ruinous, not just because they take place, but because 
of the speed at which they take place. Even so, it will not be de 
sirable to modify~ international exchange rates every time they 
are subjected to pressure. Some causes of fluctuations should be 
dealt with, not by means of exchange-stabilization funds, but by 
international cooperation designed to modify the causes them- 
selves. At such points, the exchange-stabilization agency must 
appeal to other agencies. 

In discussing which nations should supply and administer the 
exchange-stabilization agency, many Groups reveal anxiety lest 
control by Britain and the United States alone should arouse 
antagonism in the other countries. One Group fears that if the 
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Jan includes only a few large powers at first, then these powers 
will continue to exercise control even after the others have been 
drawn in. Consequently, it is urged that as many of the United 
Nations as possible should be included from the very beginning. 
Since so many of the Groups take the position that the exchange- 
stabilization agency need not be heavily financed for dealings in 
international investments, it seems quite consistent that they 
should think it possible to include the smaller countries on some 
sort of basis of equality. Since foreign trade and investments 
make large and small countries interdependent, there is every 
reason to draw in as many as possible. 

There is considerable emphasis on the futility of plans for re- 
forming international trade in a world which is full of aggression 
or the fear of it. Constructive developments will be confined to 
nations among which it is reasonable to expect substantial and en- 
during cooperation. For example, the nations signatory to the 
Moscow Declaration, since their political cooperation is now as- 
sured, constitute an area within which the planned regulation of 
international trade and finance can be realized. The ideal case 
would involve the voluntary participation of all members of the 
United Nations. The procedures of the exchange-stabilization 
agency will be such, however, that in the very nature of the case 
there should be no coercion to join. The time chosen for inaugura- 
tion of exchange stabilization is an important and interesting prob- 
lem. Exchange rates cannot be stabilized in relation to one another 
until domestic economies have themselves become somewhat 
stabilized after the stresses of war.? 


2. Is it to the interest of the United States to participate in, and 
make a large contribution to, an intergovernmental agency to 
provide and direct long-term loans for reconstruction and de- 
velopment in countries devastated or economically disorganized 
in consequence of the war and in undeveloped areas? 





8 The replies to questions 1 and 2 may be compared, by those interested, 
with the semi-official international discussions which have, in the meantime, 
continued to deal with these same questions, and with the official agreements 
reached at Bretton Woods in July, 1944. In many cases the Cooperating 
Groups are in close agreement with the course taken by the governmental 
planners. 
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The answers to this question again display a very large measure 
of agreement, although in this case there is naturally more dp 
vergence in matters of detail than in the replies to the precedi 
question. With the exception of two Groups which fail to answer 
the question, and two which answer negatively, all of the others, 
a very large majority, reply in the affirmative. 

There is general agreement that countries devastated or eco. 
nomically disorganized by the war should receive international 
assjstance in domestic reconstruction. In a very large number of 
cases this will have to be done without prospect of repayment, 
Some of the Groups are opposed to extending this assistance in 
the form of loans and think that outright gifts would be prefer. 
able. At best, international accounting of the burdens of war 
among allies must be very inexact and many of the ravaged coun 
tries will deserve well of the rest of the world. Loans of this type 
may later prove embarrassing to the creditor in any case. Devas- 
tated Europe will require many things, from food to machinery, 
to get started again. The United States, now the arsenal of 
democracy, will continue for some time as the world’s chief sup 
plier of many products. This country, and as many others as 
possible, must stand by ready to ship surplus stocks to deficient 
areas, always with the short-run goal of getting these other coun- 
tries back into production as quickly as possible. 

Most Groups desire definite limits to be set to United States 
participation in this kind of operation. International trade is not 
inherently philanthropic and our own country cannot continue 
indefinitely to supply the rest of the world with our produce. 
Moreover, the continued influx of goods of any particular kind 
would hinder greatly the reestablishment in the receiving coum 
try of industries producing goods of a similar or competing chat- 
acter. Governmental expenditures abroad for reconstruction 
should aim at the early stabilization of economic life in these 
countries, and further expenditures, whether public or private, 
should rapidly assume the character of investment on a commer 
cial basis. 

At this stage, the problem of loans for reconstruction will 
merge into the general problem of international developmental 
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loans to the industrially backward countries of the world. This 
jst statement is of course not intended to imply any necessary 
degree of cultural inferiority in the countries concerned and re- 
fers simply to their economic situation. Any permanent agency 
for international investment must be closely related to the ex- 
change-stabilization agency which has been discussed. To avoid 
undesirable inflationary consequences, the investment agency, in 
the words of one of the Groups, should study available funds and 
capital resources and recommend only those investment commit- 
ments which are accompanied by corresponding net deductions 
from commitments in other directions. This will be especially 
necessary under conditions of high national income and high 
levels of employment in the various countries. To do this effec- 
tively, the agency would require certain powers of control over 
both private and governmental loans in the international sphere. 
It should be noted that a small number of the reporting Groups 
are specifically opposed to granting these broad powers to an in- 
ternational agency and would prefer to make its functions ad- 
visory in character and subservient to the historically familiar 
techniques of international investment. 

It can be said fairly and with few reservations that while the 
attitudes of many of the Groups are frankly experimental toward 
this whole problem of the relation of public and private invest- 
ments, almost all of them are agreed in moving toward interna- 
tional planning and away from the anarchy which has often char- 
acterized international investments under purely private auspices. 
All projects should be productive in character and based on care- 
ful study of national resources in relation to the world economy. 

One Group remarks that if the United States is to be the prin- 
cipal contributor to an international investment bank, it would be 
politically unrealistic to assume that we will accept less than a 
controlling interest in it. Another Group insists that all plans of 
this kind are suspect and represent imperialistic dollar diplomacy. 
This latter Group does not make any positive suggestion of a 
substitute for international investment, however. There is wide- 
spread agreement that political conditions should not be attached 
to international loans. Anglo-American financial power, in the 
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words of one, should not be used to coerce any people into the 
preservation or establishment of any particular type of economic 
system. 

In conclusion, it may be said that while there is much divergence 
of opinion on matters of detail in this section, there is an equiva. 
lent amount of agreement concerning the broad and important 
objectives, as is indicated in part by the large majority which reply 
affirmatively to the specific question. 


3. Is it to the long-run interest of the United States to participate in 
a series of international agreements (1) to control and stabilix 
the prices, in the world market, of basic agricultural materials 
and staple agricultural products, and (2) to fix export and impor 
quotas of such materials and products? 


On the surface, there appears to be almost perfect disagree. 
ment. Thirty-five Groups make replies which are definitely on 
one side or the other and, of these, nineteen are affirmative and 
thirteen negative. On detailed reading of the full reports of the 
Cooperating Groups, however, this divergence appears to be 
almost entirely superficial. The qualifications stated on both 
sides follow similar lines of thought and the affirmative and nega- 
tive positions converge into a central focus of agreement. 

There is unanimous agreement that problems of long-run dis- 
equilibrium in international trade cannot be solved by interna 
tional commodity agreements of the type described in this ques- 
tion. Countries specializing in the production of a few staple raw 
materials for export to world markets suffer most from occ 
sional overproduction and surplus stocks. When this overprodue- 
tion becomes permanent, for any reason, then the real problem is 
to divert the economic powers of the country in question into the 
production of other commodities for which a market is expected 
to exist. Appropriate action in this sort of situation should bea 
primary function of the international investment agency which 
was discussed in the preceding section. Such price stabilization 
arrangements as are necessary should then be applied only to 
specific commodities and for limited periods of time. At the most, 
they should be used to ease the transition period in certain areas. 
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International commodity agreements must not be used to freeze 
any country into inefficient lines of production and the protec- 
tion of high-cost producers must not be permitted. A number of 
the Groups state that the United States has been as guilty as any 
country in the pursuance of such uneconomic practices. The 
guiding principle of any such agreements should be not price and 
production stabilization, but progressive expansion of consump- 
tion throughout the world by the lowering of real costs. Full use 
must be made of the well-known principles of comparative costs 
and international specialization in mutually advantageous lines of 
production. Many of the Groups seem to feel that the participa- 
tion of many small States primarily interested in consumption 
will provide a partial safeguard against exploitation by monop- 
olistic producers’ interests. Nevertheless, according to these 
Groups, any permanent arrangements of this sort are to be 
viewed with suspicion and distrust. They are economic strait- 
jackets binding the sinews of progress and necessary only if the 
patient is very troublesome. 

Autarchic policies of economic self-sufficiency, inspired by 
the hopeless quest for unilateral security, have led many nations 
to establish new industries at high cost and to perpetuate obso- 
lescent ones in defiance of the economic principles of interna- 
tional specialization referred to above. (See section A.) This has 
resulted in a net loss for the whole world but has had the most 
severe effect on undeveloped, raw material exporting countries 
which have found their international export markets taken away 
from them. The Canadian farmer, for example, was directly and 
adversely affected by Mussolini’s “Battle of Wheat.” As inter- 
national collective security is gradually achieved through such an 
organization as that described in the recent Moscow Declaration, 
it may be hoped that national struggles for economic self-suffi- 
ciency will wither and decay in the postwar world. A number of 
Groups comment with approval on the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Food and Agriculture, May 18—June 3, 1943, and on the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration es- 
tablished November 9, 1943. 

It should be noted that one of the Cooperating Groups, which 
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favors strong international agencies to carry through many of the 
functions which have been discussed, is also in favor of world 
planning of the production and consumption of a number of lead. 
ing raw materials. A comprehensive system of quotas is enyis 
aged which would go far beyond anything which is suggested by 
the other Groups. 


4. Should the United States participate in establishing and main. 
taining an International Trade Authority for the purpose of 
eliminating or reducing the restrictions on international trade t. 
sulting from the independent and uncoordinated action of tw 
tional States? 


The answers to this question again show virtual unanimity, 
With the exception of two Groups which fail to deal with the 
question, and one whose report is ambiguous, all reply affirm 
atively. 

In this case the comments are briefer than before. Tariff bar 
riers should be removed wherever possible but the reports show 
no desire to give any real power to an International Trade Author- 
ity. Rather, they say, it should begin modestly as a fact-finding 
organization and proceed by consultation and recommendation, 
Membership in this organization should be open to all countries 
capable of solid and enduring political cooperation but it is not 
vitally necessary that all countries participate. One Group thinks 
that the importance of tariffs as barriers to trade, while great, can 
easily be exaggerated. Even this Group, however, wishes to see 
ew modifications of existing tariff practices. (See section 

B. 2.) 

There is general approval of the Hull reciprocal trade agree 
ments and some opinions favor the extension of this technique to 
multilateral agreements of the same general type. In all cases com 
sideration should be given to the individual problems of the 
countries concerned. Even the most desirable changes in tariffs 
should not be brought about so rapidly as to transmit violent 
shocks to the economic systems of the nations which are involved. 
One Group goes so far as to maintain that when the United 
States reduces its tariffs, the public treasury should defray the 
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costs of transferring labor and capital out of those areas of pro- 
duction injured by the policy and into other areas which are aided 
by it. The stated motive for this latter suggestion is to expedite 
change by removing political opposition to it. 


s. Should proposals for American participation in international 
agencies in the economic field be rejected on the general ground 
that any such participation would involve a surrender of our 
freedom to determine our own economic policies and would un- 
duly subordinate our national interests to international control? 


All of the Groups which answer this question agree in saying 
“no,” although six fail to give any explicit answer. 

In the words of one report, “every such proposal should be 
seriously considered on its merits, and the loss in national self- 
determination should be weighed against the world gain. There is 
room for a substantial subordination of our national interests to 
international control without any seriously detrimental effect 
upon us.” 

In various ways, the belief is expressed by a number of Groups 
that national interests have not always determined economic 
policy. To the extent that this is true, the issue raised by this 
question is thought to be somewhat false. Effective control has 
been exercised largely by private groups, organized sometimes on 
a national and sometimes on an international basis. Smaller coun- 
tries have occasionally had their markets controlled by cartels 
and have been exposed to the pressure of larger powers on which 
they depend for the bulk of their trade. In any event, political 
isolationism will be ruled out in a world where mutually advan- 
tageous trade relations are to exist permanently. 

The most frequently stated opinion is that American partici- 
pation in these international economic agencies need not involve 
subordination of any real national interests to international con- 
trol. Most Groups are careful to define the functions of these 
agencies in such a way as to preserve a maximum of national 
sovereignty. One Group suggests an International Economic 
Planning Agency “‘to study the entire economic pattern of the 
world . . . and to make periodic reports and recommendations on 
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the requirements of each nation in the way of new capital invest. 
ments, resources, development, markets, and raw materials,” 

Members of college faculties all over the country who partic 
pated in these discussions evidently believe that America’s futur 
is to be found in constructive cooperation with the rest of the 
world. A survey of the reports received fails to reveal any te 
gional departures from this commonly shared attitude. These 
reports give the impression that there is little blind optimism for 
the future to be found among college faculties. Rather there isa 
widespread recognition of dangers ahead and the necessity of 
bold advances on a wide front if these dangers are to be over. 
come. It is doubtless because of this that cooperative international 
activities of such wide scope are frequently suggested by the 
Groups. Not the illusory advantages of isolation, but rather the 
security and prosperity to be gained from active participation in 
a world community of nations, appear to be the common goal of 
most of the individuals and Groups represented here. 
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Prostem VII—EpucaTion AND Wor.tp PEAcE 


The Analysis’ of this problem which was submitted to the 
Cooperating Groups as a basis for discussion proposed two main 
aims for education in relation to the peace. The first was to gain 
understanding and support for an international organization which 
would have for its primary goals the maintenance of peace and 
the “improvement of man’s estate.” The second aim was to make 
education an important function of that organization. Stated 
broadly the purpose envisaged in the Analysis was to use educa- 
tional means, informal as well as formal, to achieve a world se- 
curity organization which should have education as one of its in- 
herent functions. The selection of these goals, the Analysis stated, 
rests on the following assumptions: 

1. There should be established a permanent organization of na- 
tions, not limited to a single continent or hemisphere, which will 
have for its primary function the maintenance of secure and last- 
ing peace, by any means found necessary for that purpose. 

2. Such an organization cannot be taken for granted as a result 
of war conditions, nor as a result of the situation which will ob- 
tain at or after the peace; its establishment will depend on attitudes, 
states of mind, and desires, in peoples and in governments, favorable 
to its creation. 

3. A world organization, when established, will depend, if it is 
to be effective for a peace which serves freedom and the enlarge- 
ment of human opportunity, upon the continued development of pub- 
lic interest in its aims and functions. 

4. Since the required attitudes, conceptions, and interest do not 
yet exist to the extent necessary, it is desirable to consider now the 
means by which they may be formed, or more widely diffused, 
and more certainly perpetuated. 

s. A world organization which is not only to serve for the pre- 
vention of war but also to contribute to “the improvement of 





1The Analysis which furnished the basis for the reports summarized here 
was prepared by a group of advanced students and members of the faculty of 
the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, under the chairman- 
ship of Henry W. Holmes. It was issued in August, 1943. Replies were re- 
ceived from 43 Cooperating Groups, mostly during September-December, 
1943. 
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man’s estate’’ must include a branch or agency devoted to education, 


The forty-three Groups which reported on this problem agree 
in general on the goals proposed and on the assumptions underly. 
ing their selection. They favor unanimously the use of educ. 
tional means to achieve and support a world security organi. 
tion. They are agreed also that one of the functions of this inter. 
national organization should be education, but one Group feels 
very strongly that at present it is unwise to urge this. Membey 
of this Group believe that there will be difficulty enough in win. 
ning Senate approval of a reasonably strong international organ. 
ization as it is, and that the proposal to add this additional func. 
tion and the power to perform it might swing enough votes against 
the whole plan to defeat it. Most of the other Groups fail to com 
sider this point and hence do not qualify their endorsement of the 
role of education proposed in the Analysis. 


1. With respect to world organization for international peace and 
order, should the education of children and youth, so far # 
State-supported, aim at the inculcation of belief in and loyalty i 
such an organization, or should it be neutral on this matter? 


All Groups agree on the desirability of an intensive but u- 
official educational program in support of an international organ- 
ization for peace and security. They agree that individuals and 
groups should urge its formation and our adherence to it, and 
should make use of the most effective educational techniques 
available to impress the general public with the need for this 
course of action. Over half the Groups, however, express grave 
doubts as to the desirability of using State-supported schools to 
inculcate the desired beliefs. They point out the impropriety ofa 
State ordering its schools to inculcate belief in and loyalty to an 
organization of which the State is not yet a member and to which 
official State approval has not yet been given. Is it not unwise, 
these Groups ask, for State-supported schools to urge or oppose 
a proposal which is—or soon will be—before Congress for adop- 
tion or rejection? They point out that such a policy, if generally 
followed, would lead to the use of the public school system by 
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the administration in power as a propaganda agency in behalf of 
its program. 

Opposition to the proposal is based also on the belief that our 
schools, particularly at the secondary and higher levels, should en- 
lighten rather than exhort, inform rather than inculcate. Several 
Groups recognize that teachers—since they are also human be- 
ings—naturally tend to indoctrinate their pupils with their own 
beliefs. But these Groups urge that, in so far as this occurs, it 
should result spontaneously from widespread unanimity of opin- 
ion among the teachers, not from a directive handed down by a 
central administrative official. 

The Groups that report unqualified affirmative answers to this 
question of inculcation give few signs of having considered such 
factors as those just mentioned. They are content to urge that the 
great power of education could scarcely be used in a more worthy 
cause. One Group remarks that “Neutrality on such a funda- 
mental principle is as unthinkable as neutrality with regard to the 
Golden Rule.”’ 


2. Should the United Nations, or certain of them, now create an 
official commission to plan (a) for international cooperation in the 
rehabilitation of educational institutions and agencies in devas- 
tated countries or regions, and (b) for the organization of some 
form of permanent international cooperation for education after 
the war? 


All Groups but one favor establishment of an international 
commission to plan for the two matters mentioned. Nearly a 
third of the Groups urge—and some insist—that this commission 
should be advisory and informative but should not have power of 
control over national educational policies. One Group suggests a 
conference or several conferences to precede establishment of the 
commission. A few urge the setting up at once of an International 
Office of Education. In the case of the one opposing Group, it is 
not clear whether its members oppose a commission to plan for 
these objectives or oppose merely asking for these objectives, 
especially (b), at this time. The reasons advanced all point to the 
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urged that acceptance of an international organization for peag 
and security might be imperiled by proposing at this time that jt 
be given educational functions to perform. 

With this exception the Groups agree that such an intem 
tional education commission should be established as soon as pos. 
sible. It should take over from the military authorities at the 
earliest practicable moment the tasks involved in educational re 
habilitation in each of the conquered and liberated countries, | 
should undertake immediately a study of property and personnel 
losses in schools, libraries, museums and the other cultural in 
stitutions and plan for the necessary replacements. It should seek 
to determine the degree to which the Axis Weltanschauung ha 
penetrated the minds and loyalties of teachers and students and 
the measures that can be taken to counteract such penetration. It 
should prepare in advance a wealth of study materials from which 
the native educational authorities who are established after the 
war can select as best suits their needs. In short this commission 
should do all that it can to see that educational reconstruction in 
the postwar years takes place rapidly and along desirable lines. 


3. Supposing a limited period of military occupation or Allied ai- 
ministrative control of defeated enemy countries, should the au 
thorities of the occupying powers seek, during this period, to con- 
trol or influence education in these countries with a view to its 
orientation toward peaceful ideals and a spirit of international 
cooperation? If so, by what measures or instrumentalities should 
this be done? 


There is practically unanimous agreement on the need for cer 
tain United Nations controls over education in the Axis cout- 
tries during the period of occupation. Apart from the obvious te 
quirements of rehabilitation, the importance of psychological dis 
armament and reorientation is so great that probably the United 
Nations should exercise all the influence they can during this 
period. The Groups are agreed that such influence or control— 
to be effective for the ends sought—must be exercised with great 
tact and skill. A number of Groups point out the futility of im 
porting teachers or textbooks or of putting in high educational 
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positions men who would be regarded as Quislings by their own 
people. | 

The Groups urge taking advantage in the defeated countries of 
the natural reaction against the former official propaganda lines, 
and of the native revolutionary or labor groups which urge a 
democratic peace-seeking type of education. The Groups favor 
the methods mentioned in the Analysis, namely (1) clear and per- 
suasive statement of the reasons for international organization; 
(2) condemnation of central Axis doctrines; (3) the sifting of 
educational personnel. With regard to the last, some Groups cau- 
tion that as much of this as possible should be left to citizens of 
the country concerned. Two Groups favor in general a minimum 
of actual outside control of educational matters even during this 
period, urging that emphasis be placed on “‘nfluence” rather than 
“control.” They object in particular to the suggestion of a High 
Commissioner for Education, in each Axis country, who would 
supervise educational personnel and policies. 

A number of Groups urge that the best way to attack the chief 
objectionable doctrines now current in the Axis powers is not so 
much through a frontal assault on them as through the persuasive 
statement of positive principles which we hope will replace them. 
This task will be aided in Germany and Italy by appeal to clas- 
sical leaders of German and Italian thought who have urged 
equality and freedom and a cooperative law-abiding peace. For 
example, the ethics of Kant comes to mind at once as a human- 
itarian and international doctrine which has in the past won great 
support in Germany, and appeal to which would doubtless strike 
a responsive chord in many a German heart. 


4. After this period, should the victorious nations seek to exercise 
any form or degree of control over education in the defeated 
totalitarian countries? 


Nearly all the Groups favor removal of all unilateral educa- 
tional controls following the period of occupation. They advocate 
continued influence through the informative and consultative ac- 
tivities of an international educational commission or agency, but 
they would limit requirements to those imposed alike on all 
countries. 
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Three Groups hold that some measure of control over Axis 
educational policies will need to be continued for a considerable 
time after the period of occupation, but they add that such cop. 
trols should be decreased as rapidly as possible to the point wher 
requirements would apply equally to all members of the intems. 
tional organization. One Group, however, takes the extreme posi- 
tion that “there will be no choice but to control the educational 
destinies for a hundred years or more of those countries where 
the doctrine of force has been made a definite part of the national 
ideology.”’ Even this Group adds, however, that “these countries 
may be permitted to resume control of their educational processes 
as rapidly as they assume responsibility for perpetuation of world 
peace and stability. . . .” 

The overwhelming majority of the Groups emphasize the dan. 
gers inherent in trying to impose educational controls over a long 
period. They urge that such a course would have just the oppo 
site effect from that intended. They point out that Germans, 
Italians, and Japanese have behind them a history of cultural 
achievement of which they are proud and would probably unite 
in opposing any attempts by educational leaders of the victor 
countries to impose on them cultural patterns which they could 
only regard as foreign and consequently inferior. We must do 
what we can, many Groups urge, during the transitional period 
of military or semi-military control, to reestablish the educational 
systems on the sound basis of a desirable social and political phi- 
losophy and to see that trustworthy men imbued with these ideals 
are in charge, and then leave the rest to the people of these coum 
tries save for such international educational controls and infle- 
ences as are established universally. The result may not come wp 
to our hopes. But to try the alternative method of long-continued 
unilateral educational control, they urge, is sure to lead to dix 
astrous results. 


s. What definite educational means can be employed in the periad 
following the peace settlement to achieve widespread rejection of 
the ideas of conquest, race superiority, and the glorification of 
war, and to gain widespread acceptance of the ideal of imtermt 
tional cooperation for human advancement without war? 
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Most of the Groups limit their suggestions to the provision of 
information, encouragement, and advice by private individuals or 
groups or by an International Education Office. They feel that in 
the long run effective educational policies must be developed 
within the various countries rather than from outside. They 
favor the presentation of desirable material by press, radio, and 
movies, the gathering and dissemination of information by the 
International Education Office, and the encouragement of all 
internal forces working toward the desired ends. Some Groups 
mention the desirability of student and faculty exchanges and of 
international youth movements. 

Most Groups favor the preparation and issuance of desirable 
propaganda by the International Education Office, or private 
groups, but they recognize that to be effective this must be done 
with great skill. Here again Groups suggest emphasis on the 
positive doctrines of world cooperation with an appeal, wherever 
possible, to authorities in the cultural history of the country 
concerned. 

A few Groups hold that stringent methods of control are needed 
even in this third period, although all but one of these urge that 
the controls should apply equally to all nations. One Group sug- 
gests enforcement of free trade in ideas. Others urge that the In- 
ternational Education Office report on all the undesirable educa- 
tional influences it discovers through careful and sustained in- 
quiry, and that, if conditions are not improved after attention has 
been called to them, the matter be referred to whatever interna- 
tional agency there is for appropriate action. 


6. Assuming an international organization, should each member 
State establish an international division of its national bureau of 
education? 


All Groups but one favor this proposal, though some point out 
that some countries, ¢.g. the United States and Switzerland, leave 
educational autonomy in regional hands so that even the national 
office has quite limited powers. Even in such cases, however, an 
international division of each national education office could do 
much to further exchanges of students and teachers, and the 
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study of such subjects as the economic and cultural interd 
dence of nations, international law, the psychology of inter. 
tional antagonisms, the complementary and supplementary values 
of various national cultures, and so on. 


7. Should a permanent International Office of Education be estab. 
lished as a branch of the international organization? 


The Groups reporting are unanimously agreed on the desir. 
ability of such an office. A number of them mention again that its 
functions should be informative and consultative rather than 
coercive. Among other things it could make comparative studies 
of national educational systems. These would reveal destructive 
elements in national educational policies, which the international 
political organization could then take into due account. On the 
other hand, such comparative studies would stimulate emulation 
of the desirable educational features and practices which would 
thus be brought to world attention. 

An International Office of Education could stimulate programs 
of adult education and wise types of youth movements. It could 
collaborate with or take over the functions of such organizations 
as the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation and the Commission 
for Intellectual Cooperation. It might help in the development of 
an international language for scientific, diplomatic, and commer- 
cial use. It could make many educational studies and reports of 
great value to educators all over the world. Even though it had 
no coercive powers at all it could wield extensive influence through 
consultation, dissemination of information, and publication of the 
results of educational research. 


8. Should an international university be founded? 


Although a slight majority of the Groups say “yes,” there is 
in general much less interest in this proposal than in the earlier 
ones. Many Groups feel that a number of our great universities 
are now fairly international in character and can be made more 
so. Others emphasize the desirability of international centers in 
existing universities. Some six Groups suggest regional univer- 
sities or an international university with regional branches. Many 
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Groups feel that the problem raised by this question is not press- 
ing and will work itself out in good time. 


9. Should an International Education Association be established? 


Little interest is shown in this question though nearly all 
Groups approve the proposal. One Group suggests that interna- 
tional educational associations of two kinds are needed: (1) a 
council of the officials of national and international educational 
offices, and (2) a non-State world organization of professional 
educators. 

Conclusion 

In general the Groups show lively interest in and widespread 
agreement with the educational aims proposed in the analysis but 
much less interest in the concrete machinery suggested. Indeed, 
they warn against overorganization. They are very desirous of 
reeducating Germans, Japanese, and Italians, but warn against the 
use of coercive measures except during the early stages of occu- 
pation. We must use, they feel, the utmost skill and tact in seek- 
ing to realize this aim. The Groups are unanimous in acknowl- 
edging the need for educating people to accept a world organiza- 
tion, but over half of them warn against using State agencies for 
this program. 
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Prostem IX—Co.onies AND DepeNpENT Areas? 


“The determination of policies relative to colonial and depend. 
ent areas in the postwar period will be the criterion by which 
millions of people will judge the moral, political, and economic 
principles of the major members of the United Nations. For all 
the world it will indicate also whether reasonableness, democracy, 
and peace, or selfishness, autarchy, and war are to rule future in. 
ternational relations.” This statement in the report of one G 
reflects the importance which many Groups attach to this prob 
lem. They agree that our postwar plans should include a program 
for freeing colonial or dependent peoples from the political 
tyranny, economic exploitation, and racial discrimination which 
so often have been their lot. They agree that this program should 
place a definite obligation on colonial powers to prepare their de 
pendencies for full and equal membership in the community of 
nations. 

As to how these changes are to be brought about, the Groups 
differ. In the pattern of their discussions some start with a de 
termination of the relevant ethical principles and proceed to apply 
them, whereas others prefer to start with a realistic look at the 
actual situation and to go on from there step by step. This differ- 
ence of approach influences the various solutions that are pro- 
posed. 

Nearly all of the Groups look forward to some sort of an In- 
ternational Colonial Commission. The more optimistic ones €x- 
pect this to be an integral part of an effectively functioning inter- 
national organization and to have rather extensive mandatory 4s 
well as consultative powers. The more pessimistic Groups think 
it will be supported only by agreements among the few big powers 
and that its functions will be limited largely to fact-finding. One 
Group foresees a return to prewar imperialism and urges that we 
join the prospectors at once and stake out our claims on as large 
scale as possible. 


1 An Analysis of this topic, prepared by Professor William E. Hocking, of 
Harvard University, was issued by the Universities Committee in October, 
1943. Replies were received from 45 Cooperating Groups, mostly during 
December, 1943, and January and February, 1944. 
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The proposals submitted for the solution of “the colonial 
problem” vary in accordance with the powers over colonial mat- 
ters which are to be assigned to the Colonial Commission. Some 
Groups propose that the Commission reexamine the status of 
every colonial or dependent area as soon after the war as possi- 
ble, and admit all who are ready for it to equal membership in 
the community of nations. All dependencies found to be suited as 
yet for only a subordinate position should be placed under the 
direct control of the international organization, which may dele- 
gate the administrative duties involved but must retain final re- 
sponsibility itself. Other Groups advocate an improved mandates 
system with the Colonial Commission empowered to make 
periodical, on-the-spot investigations and to publish full factual 
reports and recommendations. A third set of Groups urge a“real- 
istic” mixed system in which present Axis colonies would be 
placed under international control, either direct or indirect, but 
in which the British and Dutch—ard perhaps the French—would 
continue as suzerains over their prewar colonies, granting domin- 
jon status or making such advances in colonial government as 
seem good to them, avoiding, perhaps, the idea of international 
trusteeship by substituting the concept of (junior) partnership. 

In addition to these general views several special plans are 
urged. One which is favored by several Groups is a system of 
regional organizations, each taking charge of the dependencies in 
its own area. Thus the Caribbean Commission might develop 
into a regional trustee for the dependent areas in the Caribbean, 
while Australia, China, the United States, and New Zealand 
might become joint trustees for the Pacific areas liberated from 
Japanese control. 

A number of Groups hold that—even in the absence of a gen- 
eral world organization—the colonial powers are now prepared 
to accept a large measure of international advice and even con- 
trol. They propose establishment in any case of an International 
Colonial Commission with a permanent secretariat and technical 
staff and adequate funds. This agency should be empowered, they 
say: 

(1) To receive—and demand, if necessary—‘“‘periodic reports 
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on the progress made toward self-government of colonial peoples 
and on thejr economic and social progress including public 
health, nutrition, land ownership, working conditions, migra. 
tion, and education.” 

(2) To make periodic, on-the-spot inspections of colonial con- 
ditions. 


(3) To undertake such special studies as it deems desirable and 


to gather the necessary data for them. 
(4) To publish its own reports and the reports received, with 
appropriate comments. 


(5) To advise on colonial matters and to suggest changes in | 


colonial policies. 
(6) To investigate on the spot and report fully on grievances 
charged by any indigenous group against its suzerain. 


Some of the Groups who favor a strong international organiza- 


tion go much farther and urge that its colonial office be em 
powered also: 
(1) To fix criteria for mandatory powers, and to allocate and | 


recall mandates. 

(2) To fix the criteria for independence and determine when 
they have been met. 

(3) To set time tables for the progressive steps from subor 
dinate dependence to interdependence. 

Nearly all Groups agree that a colonial authority, whether aa 


individual State, a group of States, or the international organiza 
tion, should accept as duties such obligations as the following: 
(Different ones are mentioned by different Groups.) 


(1) To educate the dependent people for self-government and 
eventual political equality. 

(2) To preserve native cultural autonomy. 

(3) To avoid invidious racial or religious discrimination. 

(4) To provide and maintain decent standards of living, health, 
education, and civil liberties. 

(5) To stimulate (not exploit) the economic development of 
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the area for the long-range welfare of both that area and the 
world. 

(6) To maintain equal trade rights for all nations, including 
equal access to raw materials and markets. 


In addition to these general points, most of the Groups answer 
a number of specific questions which are raised in the Analysis: 


1. Is the universal abolition of subordinate dependency 
(a) to be accepted as an ultimate goal? 
(b) to be regarded as of doubtful value, because it would result 
in an undesirable multiplication of separate sovereignties? 


2. If the latter, would either of the following conditions be sufficient 
to correct the evils which would naturally attend creation of a 
multiplicity of small powers? 

(a) gradual transformation of subordinate dependencies into 
partnerships (e.g. a change from colonial to dominion 
status) . 

(b) existence of an international organization with fairly exten- 
sive political and economic powers. 


Nearly all the Groups recognize that there are certain evils al- 
most always associated with the status of subordinate dependency. 
For example, a dependent people are likely to be exploited in the 
economic sphere and in the political sphere to be deprived of cer- 
tain civil and political rights accorded subjects of the suzerain 
State. They recognize also, however, the evils of “Balkanization,” 
the economic and political evils of a host of small States. Many of 
the Groups favor not complete independence, but what they call 
alternatively “‘limited independence,” “coordinate dependence,” 
or “interdependence.” They feel that the evils of subordinate de- 
pendence can be eliminated without falling prey to the evils of 
Balkanization, by a combination of measures, including regional 
organization, gradual change to a partnership relationship like 
that of dominion status, or gradual achievement of independence 


| within the framework of an international organization. They 


vary in their emphases but agree that the problem is solvable. 
Nearly all the Groups agree also, that, though the desired 
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changes should be carried out as soon as is wisely possible, at 
best a considerable time must elapse before some backward peo- 
ples can attain sufficient maturity for a large measure of self. 
government. During this transitional period, nearly all the Groups 
agree, the progressive steps and their rate should be supervised by 
some sort of International Colonial Commission. Some of the 
Groups point out the claims that will doubtless be made by some 
of the big powers, based on their alleged need to control certain 
strategic areas or economic resources. In many cases these Groups 
suggest that such important strategic areas be internationalized 
rather than be left under the control of any one nation. 


3. Are any of the following sufficient reason for holding that a peo- 
i’ ple now dependent is not yet fit for complete political inde- 


pendence? 


a 
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(a) inability to maintain law and order in its own territory. 

(4) internal conflicts among large elements of its population such 
that a disastrous civil war would probably follow removal of 
external control. 

(c) failure or apparent incapacity to attain even a moderate level 
of technological development, as judged by modern standards, 

. (d) inability or unwillingness to develop natural resources the 
utilization of which is necessary for the industrial production 
of other countries or the maintenance of the standards of liv- 
ing of their populations. 

(e) present incapacity to contribute to world culture im science, 
the arts, religion, and political and social thought. the 

(f) prevalence of practices of institutions (e.g. slavery) now 
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condemned by the moral judgment of the civilized world. : 
Hy (g) unwillingness or incapacity to participate in such forms of Fs 
i international consultation or cooperation as have thus far been * y 
developed. e 

Are there reasons other than these for holding a people unfit for | | 

political independence? If so, what are they? ad 


The Groups diverge rather widely in their answers to this | 
, s ; the 
question. One source of these differences appears to be the doubt | 
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whether we should judge the request of a dependent people for 
independence by standards which would apply to all existing in- 
dependent States, or by new standards which though not applied 
in the past should be applied from now on. Another difficulty 
commonly recognized is that of obtaining impartial objective 
judgments. One Group holds that it is both impossible and unde- 
sirable to attempt to establish “prerequisites for independence.” 
Another urges that to empower an international organization to 
set up such criteria is contrary to all American traditions, and 
would provide easy excuses for greedy suzerain States. Other 
than the establishment of a reasonably stable government there 
should be no prescription even by an international organization as 
to how any particular people should live. 

A number of Groups which hold that some of the conditions 
mentioned are sufficient to incapacitate a people for independence, 
indicate that they would be skeptical indeed if the sole judge of the 
existence of such conditions were the present suzerain State. Many 
Groups urge that the position of colonies and dependent areas is a 
concern of all States and is never merely a “domestic” issue. 
Hence, they urge, the judge of a people’s fitness for independence 
should be some truly international body. Finally, the Groups re- 
port that they find it difficult to judge such criteria in the abstract. 
A given criterion, they urge, might well be determining in one 
situation but not in another. 

(a) Only two Groups object to inability to maintain law and 
order as a sufficient ground for refusing independence. One of 
these points out the difficulty of defining “law and order,” asking 
for example if the lynchings, murders, and other acts of violence 
in the United States are signs that we are unable to maintain law 
and order. The other suggests that a dependent people should be 
given repeated opportunities to meet this test before being refused 
independence for failure. 

(b) Two Groups out of every three regard imminent danger of 
a disastrous civil war as a sufficient ground fer withholding inde- 
pendence. Most of those who reject this criterion mention that 
they have the case of India specifically in mind. They point out 
that a suzerain may encourage or at least tolerate conditions that 
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would probably lead to civil war in order to have that danger ag 
an excuse for not relinquishing control. Some Groups mention the 
difficulty of determining in advance the degree of probability of 
serious internal conflict. One or two urge that it might be best 
to let the conflicting groups fight out their differences and thus 
get them settled. One Group asks if the possible danger of civil 
war in this country—a danger that proved all too real—should 
have invalidated our claim to independence in 1776. 

(c) All but three Groups reject technological development as 4 
determining criterion, though some state that it might have 
weight in conjunction with other proposed criteria which also by 
themselves would furnish insufficient grounds for a refusal of 
independence. 

(d) Answers vary widely as to whether or not inability or u- 
willingness to develop needed natural resources is an acceptable 
criterion. Many Groups urge that unwillingness to contribute eco- 
nomic goods which are mecessary for the welfare of the world 
would constitute a sufficient reason for refusing independence, 
However, they add that mere incapacity is not sufficient, for pre- 
sumably the necessary skills could be acquired under adequate 
tutelage. Again, there is little feeling that an independent State 
is under obligation to provide economic goods which are unnec- 
essary, even though they are desirable. Nor is it felt that such 
duties exist if only one or two other countries are affected and not 
the welfare of the world in general. One Group takes the posi- 
tion that it is “utterly unacceprable’’ to suggest “that any people's 
independence should depend upon its willingness to exploit the 
natural resources it controls for the benefit of another people's 
industrial production or for the maintenance of the standards of 
living of other peoples.” 

(e) With only four exceptions all Groups agree that present 
incapacity to contribute to world culture is not a sufficient ground 
for withholding independence from a people. One of the four 
which accepts this as a criterion remarks that it is less important 
than any of the other proposed criteria. 

(f) Most of the Groups are unwilling to agree on withholding 
independence from a people otherwise eligible on the ground of 
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ger ag | the “prevalence of practices or institutions now condemned by 
on the | the moral judgment of the civilized world.” They point out that 
lity of | it is extremely difficult to determine “the moral judgment of the 
e best | civilized world” unless “civilized” is used as a question-begging 
d thus . adjective meaning some such characteristic as “in agreement 

























if applied would have kept the United States from independence 
t such | through most of its history. 
nd not A number of Groups would add other criteria to the list pro- 
: posi- | posed in the analysis. One frequently mentioned is decent treat- 
-ople’s | ment of minority groups within its own borders. Others are a 
it the | country’s size, financial status, ability to resist aggression, etc. 
sople’s | The existence of an effective international organization, it is re- Wl 
rds of | marked, would reduce the number of prerequisites for indepen- 
| dence very considerably. One Group urges that autonomy should 
resent ; be granted in a series of progressive steps, any one of which a 
sround people could be obliged to retrace if they did not live up to the 
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f civil] | with the writer.” They remark also that a given kind of activity 
should | may well be wrong under certain conditions and right under others. 
Some are doubtful about the wisdom of any collection of States i 
it asa | legislating about moral matters. 
have Of the Groups that take the opposing point of view most qual- 
lso by } ify their position in one way or another. Some add such phrases as 
sal of | “providing we can be sure of our mora! yardstick.” Others say 
that only if the practices in question would violate the essential 
or un- | fights of potential citizens should the prevalence of these prac- 
ptable | tices serve to render a people ineligible for independence. One 
eco. | Group would accept slavery but not polygamy as a sufficient 
world { negative factor. 
dence. (g) Nearly all the Groups regard willingness to participate in 
or pre | an international organization or other generally accepted pro- 
equate | grams of international cooperation as a prerequisite to the attain- 
- State | ment of independence. Those who do not, urge that this criterion i 


e four | responsibilities involved. 


portant 4. Does the absence of incapacitating conditions such as those men- 


tioned in (3) together with the presence of a strong and wide- 
olding spread desire among a people for independence give that people a 
und of “right” to independence? 
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In spite of certain surface differences, there is substantial agree. 
ment among the Groups on this question. A number of the Grou 
prefer not to talk about “rights’”’ except as recognized by law, 
Others are troubled by doubt as to whether a “moral right” ora 
“natural right’’ is absolute no matter what, or is prima facie only 
and subject to possible overriding by conflicting rights. If these 
problems had been avoided by asking, “Does a dependent people, 
with a strong desire for independence and free of such incapaci- 
tating conditions as those mentioned in the previous question, 
have a strong and reasonable claim to independence?” it seems 
that there would have been almost no Groups which would have 
replied negatively. A few, while agreeing to this, go farther and 
urge that such a people have a prima facie, or even, perhaps, an 
absolute right to independence. Some Groups urge that it is not 
the granting of independence but the withholding of it which re- 
quires justification. A few others point out that other factors 
should be considered, in particular the balance of good and evil 
that would result for the world as a whole were independence to 
be granted or denied. 


s. Granted that a particular people have a right to independence, 
may the force of this right be overbalanced in some instances by 
the conflicting rights of other countries or of a world organiza- 
tion for such things as military bases or critical raw materials? 


Except in the one or two cases where Groups believe in an abso- 
lute right to independence under the conditions stated in (4), all 
agree that there are conceivable circumstances in which even the 
strongest prima facie claim to independence might be overbalanced. 
Most of the Groups weigh more heavily the conflicting claims of 
an international organization or of world welfare than those of 
another national State, and consider the need for strategic areas 
for the use of an international organization as a more urgent rea- 
son than a need for critical raw materials. Some Groups urge that 
nothing short of the most urgent needs of the international organ- 
ization should prevail against the desire for independence of a 
people otherwise eligible. A number of Groups point out that any 
need for critical raw materials probably could be met without 
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keeping the country where these materials have their source in a 
state of dependence. They point out also that in many cases even 
strategic bases could be leased or ceded without destroying the 
political independence of the hinterland. 


6. Should the right of a dependent people to independence 
(a) be judged exclusively by its suzerain State—i.e. should 
other peoples regard the relations of such a State with its 
colonies as “‘domestic issues’ with which they have no 
legitimate concern—or 
(b) be subject in principle to the ultimate judgment of the com- 
munity of nations? 

With almost no exception the Groups agree that in principle de- 
termination of the right of a dependent people to independence is 
not merely a domestic affair of its suzerain but the proper con- 
cern of the community of nations. Many Groups recognize the 
difficulty of applying this principle in practice. It is mentioned 
that at present the strong empire States have both a de jure right 
to decide such questions themselves and the de facto power to carry 
out such decisions. Presumably the Axis powers will lose the lat- 
ter at the end of the war. One Group urges that an effort should 
be made to persuade the leaders of the victorious United Nations 
to accept the same international procedures for reaching decisions 
about independence for their own colonies as they impose on the 
Axis nations. Three Groups urge that the decision for dependence 
or independence should rest primarily with the suzerain State, 
subject to such influence as can be brought to bear by world pub- 
lic opinion. 

The reasons which justify having the ultimate decision rest in 
principle with the community of nations are well stated by one 
Group as follows: 


The concept of absolute independence is progressively becom- 
ing an anomaly in an ever shrinking world. It follows that it is 
no longer possible to consider the relations between a country 
and its dependencies matters of purely domestic concern. This is 
particularly true of issues which are apt to have repercussions in 
other imperial systems, and in independent States. There is much 
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to be said for letting suzerain and dependency work this problem 
out together. Their knowledge and experience are apt to be 
superior to those of outsiders, and as things row stand the power 
concerned must be expected to resent intermeddling. Yet the 
suzerain, whose decision is the limiting factor in the case, is an 
interested party, apt to sustain practical and psychological loss 
from conceding independence, and apt to underrate both the in- 
convenience occasioned by his regime and the ability of the de. 
pendency to get along without it. The result is that the question 
of independence seldom becomes a practical issue except after a 
long period of sustained, and frequently violent, agitation. It is 
to be hoped that in course of time the colonial powers of the 
world will be willing to accept the establishment of an interna- 
tional body of experts to facilitate the progress of dependencies 
to full nationhood. This is the more desirable since it would en- 
courage nations in the making to turn their efforts to construc- 
tive political work of a type calculated both to enhance and to 
demonstrate their fitness for self-government, rather than to agi- 
tation and noncooperation which are likely to do neither. 


7. If the answer to the preceding question is in favor of (b), which 
(if any) of the following ways of giving it practical application 
after the war should be preferred? 

(a) placing all existing colonies—both those of the United No- 
tions and those of the defeated Axis countries—under the 
direct trusteeship of an international organization. 

(b) placing both classes of colonies under the indirect control of 
such an organization through a system of mandates. 

(c) placing only former Axis colonies under one or the other 
form of international trusteeship. If so which form? 

(d) placing under one or the other form of such trusteeship only 
those colonies which are found, after inquiry by a commis- 
sion of the international organization, to be not yet fitted for 
independence—every other to be recognized as an inde- 
pendent State upon request of a majority of its population. 


The Groups divide rather widely on this question, the differ- 
ence being due very largely to emphasis in some cases on what is 
desired, in others on what can be obtained. For example, nearly 
all are agreed that in principle no distinction should be made in 
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the treatment of dependent areas now under Axis control and 
those now under United Nation or neutral control. They agree 
also, however, that in practice such a distinction will be insisted 
upon. 

Again, in principle there is a strong trend in favor of direct in- 
ternational control of dependent areas, though practical difficulties 
are admitted. It is pointed out that at best some time will doubt- 
less elapse before we have an effectively functioning international 
organization or International Colonial Commission. Trained colo- 
nial administrators will be scarce, and the colonial powers among 
the United Nations will be hesitant, to say the least, about trans- 
ferring their colonial responsibilities—and advantages—to a new 
and still untested international organization. A number of Groups 
urge that to burden a world organization with too many duties 
in its early years might greatly reduce its chances of success. 
Others, in reply to this type of objection urge that the assumption 
of colonial administrative duties by an international organization 
would strengthen it rather than otherwise. Still other Groups 
hold that to ask now for an international organization with exten- 
sive controls over dependent areas would create such fear of the 
power the organization might in time achieve as to endanger the 
acceptance of the whole proposal for a world league or state. 

Some Groups favor joint colonial administration on a regional 
basis by a commission of the powers most directly concerned. 
Others urge that ultimate responsibility should rest with the 
world organization but might be delegated by it to regional groups 
of powers. 

Many Groups favor a mandates system for an interim period at 
least, and perhaps as a part of the final set-up for helping dependent 
peoples along the road to ultimate independence or interdepen- 
dence. All such Groups ask for an International Mandates Com- 
mission stronger both in personnel and in powers than the one 
which functioned under the League of Nations. They favor giv- 
ing it wide powers of investigation and report and some Groups 
would like to see it empowered to make not merely advisory but 
mandatory recommendations. A few Groups are opposed to any 
return to a system of giving mandates to individual powers. 
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In terms of the alternatives listed in the question, the Groups 
seem to prefer (d), reexamination by an international commission 
of the status of all colonial and dependent areas with those requir- | tert 
ing further tutelage put under direct control of the international | catl 
organization which may delegate its duties in individual cases to | bod 
regional groups of powers or to individual States under a strength. 
ened mandates system. ‘They recognize that in practice this order 
of preference is likely to be reversed with only the present Axis 
possessions being subject immediately to international controls, 
direct or indirect. 
































8. If a system of mandates is to be adopted, what are the criteria of 
fitness for a mandatory power, and to what powers should pres- 
ent colonies, not granted immediate independence, be assigned as 
mandated territories? 


The Groups are reluctant to lay down fixed criteria for a man- 
datory power, for they hold that much depends on the concrete » * 
situation in each case. In general, they mention the following as 
important factors to be given due consideration by the interna- 
tional body which would assign mandates: (1) Willingness to 
cooperate fully with an international organization in its programs 
. for (a) world peace and (b) the progressive advancement of de- 
pendent peoples. (2) Experience, marked by a good record, in 

colonial administration. (3) Genuine interest in the welfare of the 
dependent people. (4) A record of just treatment of its own minor- 
ity groups. (5) Sufficient economic and military power to protect 
and develop the mandated area. Mentioned less often are a liberal 
and democratic government, geographical proximity to the man- 
dated area, racial kinship to the dependent people, and accepta- 
bility to them. 
\ 


dis 


9. If a system of mandates is established, should the United States 
consent to accept the responsibilities of a mandatory power? If 
so, over what territories? 


All the Groups discussing this question agree that the United 
States should accept its fair share of responsibility for the govern- 
ment of colonies and dependent areas in the years after the war. 
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We should beware both of imperialistic expansion and of aloof 


isolationism. But we should participate fully in a regional or in- 
ternational program of trusteeship over dependent peoples. Allo- 
cation of mandates should normally come from an international 
body and normally should be accepted. Many Groups mention 
islands in the Pacific and the Caribbean as suitable for adminis- 
tration by the United States under the supervision of an Interna- 
tional Mandates Commission or Colonial Office. 


10. How should the principles implied in the answers to the pre- 
vious questions be applied to concrete cases such as: 
(a) India? 
(b) the islands of the central and southern Pacific? 

(a) Nearly all the Groups note that Great Britain has made 
definite promises concerning self-government in India after the 
war, and they urge that for the sake of international good faith, 
as well as because of the merits of the case, these promises be kept. 
A number of Groups remark that the “India Problem”’ is so di- 
rectly connected with world peace that its solution is not merely 
a domestic affair of Great Britain but a matter for the legitimate 
concern of the community of nations. One Group cautions that 
neither Dominion status nor independence should be granted to 
India until there is reasonable assurance against violent internal 
disorders and perhaps civil war. Others urge that this risk should 
not be allowed to delay independence longer. Another Group 
makes the point that while self-government is desirable for India 
it is not desirable for each of the large racial or religious groups in 
India. A dismembered India is judged to be less desirable than a 
united India with serious minority problems. Another Group 
urges that it would be very helpful to the whole program for the 
better treatment of colonies and dependent areas if Great Britain, 
in the interval before granting self-government, would make full 
reports of her stewardship to whatever international colonial 
body is established. 

(b) For the Pacific Islands, three main solutions are proposed. 
(1) They should be placed under the direct supervision of the 
international organization, which would appoint as administrators 
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responsible directly to it the ablest and best trained men it could 
find. (2) They should be placed under the charge of a regional 
Commission representing the United States, Australia, New 
Zealand, and China. This Commission might in turn report to the 
appropriate agency of the international organization. (3) They 
should be mandated by the international organization to some one 
country, in the case of many islands to the United States. The 
first of these proposals was favored by two thirds of the Groups 
that expressed an opinion. The other third was divided evenly 
between (2) and (3). Several Groups remarked that they favored 
(3) as an alternative if (1) proved to be unavailable. 
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X—ProteEcrion BY INTERNATIONAL ACTION OF THE 
FREEDOM OF THE INDIVIDUAL WITHIN THE State? 


It is the opinion of nearly all of the forty-six Cooperating 
Groups who reported on this problem, that a proper task for an 
international organization in the postwar years is the promulga- 
tion of an International Bill of Rights. They agree that the en- 
forcement of the individual rights thus recognized would be de- 
sirable, if it is feasible, but they disagree as to the extent to which 
international action of this kind will be practicable in the postwar 

riod. Some urge that the protection of individual rights will 
have to be left entirely to national action. Others propose regional 
enforcement of an International Bill of Rights. Still others believe 
that a progressively increasing measure of international control is 
obtainable. 

There is a fair amount of disagreement among the Groups on 
the nature of individual rights and on their justification, but there 
is widespread agreement on a list of what might be called “moral 
rights,” that is, basic kinds of freedom of action or opportunity 
for development which are so important for human welfare that 
they ought to be available to everyone. 

Following the Analysis, this Summary reports the views of the 
Cooperating Groups on (I) the nature of individual rights, (II) 
the principal specific rights deemed most important, (III) the 
feasibility of international action in support of these rights, and 
(IV) the desirability of urging now that the international organ- 
ization be endowed with the necessary powers in this field. 


] 


Some Groups are skeptical about the concept of “natural rights.” 
Such phrases as “the freedom of the individual” and “human 
rights” suggest to them the classical doctrine of natural rights ac- 
cording to which “natural man,” as he existed—or would exist— 
in “a state of nature,” is endowed with certain inalienable rights. 





1An Analysis of this topic, prepared by Quincy Wright, Professor of In- 
ternational Law in the University of Chicago, was issued the Univer- 
sities Committee in December, 1943. Replies were received hear 46 Coop- 
erating Groups, mostly during February, 1944. 
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Rejecting this, they suggest limitation of the term “rights” tp 
“legal rights’’ which are formally established in a given set of laws, 

Most of the Groups, however, admit as well the existence of 
“moral rights” which ought to belong to individuals whether they 
are officially recognized and embodied in laws or not. According 
to this view, man’s nature, under the social and environment 
conditions actually existing, is such that the greatest good can be 
realized only if he is provided with certain opportunities and js 
granted freedom of action in certain areas. Such freedom and such 
opportunities constitute man’s moral rights. They are inalienable 
in the sense that no just order can deprive him of them for their 
absence would be in itself an injustice. 

Though many Groups are willing to call these moral rights 
“natural rights” because they are thus in some sense grounded in 
man’s nature, they are unwilling to say that his rights are em- 
bedded exclusively in man’s biological or psychological nature, 
Such a statement would be justified only if the meaning of “bio- 
logical” and “psychological”’ were extended far beyond the sig- 
nificance those terms have for the layman. It is less misleading 
to say that man’s rights are grounded in his nature as a social and 
political being who is striving to cooperate with his fellows in the 
attainment of common human goods. Some Groups urge that only 
in man as a person, as a moral being, can we find adequate justi- 
fication for his rights. 

A number of Groups call attenion to the social setting and con- 
ditions of individual moral rights and to the correlative responsi- 
bilities which such rights entail. They remark, for example, that 
the right to freedom of expression presupposes an audience and, 
for its full utility, democratic institutions, and imposes on those 
who would claim it the duty of allowing the same claim to others. 

The distinction, suggested by the author of the Analysis, be 
tween universal human rights, grounded in certain essential char- 
acteristics of human nature, and relative human rights, grounded in 
particular social and economic conditions, is thought by many 
Groups to be less absolute than at first appears. They hold that 
the difference is rather one of degree. Some claims are morally 
justifiable only under rather special circumstances. For example, 
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4 moral right to hire or fire workers at will might well exist in 
certain states of industrial development, but not in others. There 
are other moral rights, such as those to freedom of expression or to 
freedom from unwarranted searches and seizures which are gen- 
erally justifiable but are subject to certain qualifications, for ex- 
ample, in time of war. There may be a few basic moral rights, 
such, perhaps, as freedom of religion, which ought to hold no mat- 
ter what the circumstances, but most of the Groups agree that 
there are few if any rights which are not properly deniable under 
at least certain conceivable circumstances. The right to life itself 
js not an absolute one. In time of war the State may demand the 
self-sacrifice of a patriot or the execution of a traitor. Neverthe- 
less, the distinction intended, though only a relative one, is im- 
portant for some purposes. Only rights which are nearly universal 
can properly lay claim to international protection. 

The distinction between positive and negative rights is also re- 
garded by many of the Groups as a relative one. Some rights 
require relatively little State action for their implementation, 
others a relatively large amount. Freedom from unwarranted 
arrest and detention, for example, can be protected by court action 
restraining the police from interference or by discarding discrim- 
inatory legislation as unconstitutional. At the other extreme a 
right to a decent standard of living might require for its imple- 
mentation extensive social and economic reforms. In general, 
rights that require the government to take certain actions are 
positive rights, whereas those which require the government to 
refrain from certain actions are negative rights. The latter are 
usually legally enforceable; the former are not. 

Obviously there are few, if any, pure cases of either and many 
tights require both types of governmental action. The general 
opinion of the Groups seems to be that international guarantees 
of predominantly negative rights will be easier to obtain than 
global agreement and action on the large-scale changes necessary 
to implement positive rights. Thus, perhaps some negative rights 
might be protected by providing for an appeal to an international 
court, whereas some positive rights might require many years of 
effort by an International Labor Organization or an International 
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Economic Commission before their realization becomes possible, 
Some Groups, however, hold that such effective global economic 
planning might be achieved as to make realizable in the neg 
future the positive right to a decent standard of living for all. 
Sometimes civil rights are distinguished from political rights, 
The former, such as the right to trial by jury, apply to all resi. 
dents; the latter, such as the right to suffrage, apply only to mem 
bers of specified classes, e.g. male citizens over twenty-one, and 
.are in the nature of special privileges conferred by law. Thus 
civil rights are usually more general in scope and more universal 
in application than are political rights. It seems probable that 
international agreement concerning them can be reached more 
easily than concerning political rights which vary widely from one 
country to another. 


Il 


In spite of their differences of opinion as to the nature of human 
rights, the Groups agree fairly well in their identification of par- 
ticular rights which ought to be protected. They are almost unan- 
imous in putting freedom of expression and freedom of religion 
on top of the list. Some Groups caution that there are obvious 
limitations on freedom of expression. For example, libel and 
obscenity are not protected by the moral right to freedom of 
expression on matters of public policy. Again, no State would 
find it easy to grant a legal right to the advocacy of sedition 
that goes beyond what the “clear and present danger” test would 
allow. Despite such obvious limitations, freedom of expression 
seems to the Groups to be of such importance as to rank first on 
their lists. Combined with democratic institutions such freedom 
makes possible the redress of grievances and the attainment of 
reforms without resort to violence. It is a necessary means to 
peaceful progress. 

To be effective, freedom of expression entails not merely free- 
dom of speech, but also freedom of assembly, freedom of the 
press, and now especially freedom of the radio. Though tradi- 
tionally thought of as a negative right to freedom from govern- 
mental interference, freedom of expression is now being recog- 
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nized increasingly as a positive right which requires for its ef- 
fective protection growing control by government of the important 
channels of communication. 

Freedom of religion, rated by the Groups as on a par with free- 
dom of expression, includes freedom of worship, of advocacy of 
one’s beliefs, of religious instruction, and of association in reli- 
gious groups. Equally it involves freedom for nonbelievers or dis- 
believers not to worship and freedom for them to give expression 
to their views. Though freedom of religion is thought of often 
in its historical context in terms of the separation of Church and 
State; its preservation, like that of freedom of expression, may 
well come to require positive governmental action. 

The next most popular rights among those favored by the 
Groups can be collected loosely under the phrase “freedom from 
despotism.” They include freedom from unwarranted searches 
and seizures and from cruel and unusual punishments. They pro- 
vide that there shall be no invidious discrimination on the grounds 
of race, color or creed. They call for fair trial for the accused and 
they forbid ex-post-facto criminal laws and arrests or detentions 
outside of the legal criminal procedures. The particular devices 
used to prevent Gestapo-like invasion of personal security, such 
as habeas corpus, jury trial, etc., are recognized as subject to varia- 
tion depending on the cultural and political background of the peo- 
ple concerned. That some effective method or other be used is 
held to be universally desirable. Indispensable for bestowing that 
minimum of personal security without which the other goods of 
life would lose much of their savor, the various constituents of 
freedom from despotism seem not only especially worthy of in- 
ternational protection but rather more suitable for international 
guarantees than other rights. Since they would tend to be in- 
fringed, if at all, primarily by governments, negative procedures in 
restraint of such governmental activity might be feasible through 
certain enjoining powers entrusted to an international court. 

The right to participate in the determination of the form of 
government under which one lives is the next most favored right 
which the Groups mention. Some object to the phrasing of this 
right, suggesting that it be called instead “the right to a continuing 
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voice” in the determination of the form of one’s government. On 
Group, mentioning the difficulties of enforcing such a right, te 
marks that if it is maintained successfully, it would insure a dup. 
able democracy. For the essence of democracy is decision by 
majority rule, and if a people are able actually to exercise at any 
time a right to determine the form of their government, they have 
a democracy underlying whatever form of government they may 
choose from time to time. 

Many Groups support the right of people to participate in de 
cisions regarding the disposition of territory which they inhabit, 
the determination of the national sovereignty under which the 
territory is to be placed. This is in effect the right of self-deter. 
mination as proposed by President Wilson. One Group argue 
that this right is not an absolute one because an effective interns 
tional organization ought to have some power equivalent to tha 
of “eminent domain” by means of which it could acquire for itself 
strategic bases or other needed territory, or make other arrange. 
ments in the general interest. : 

The rights, mentioned in the Atlantic Charter, of freedom from 
fear and freedom from want, are widely endorsed by the Groups 
but are recognized as being stated in very general terms which 
cover a great many different important matters. Thus, “freedom 
from fear of external aggression” is only part of “freedom from 
fear” as a whole. Yet it is the primary aim of the international 
organization envisaged in the Moscow Declaration. Presumably 
it is more likely to be achieved than the other rights discussed; at 
least it has quite a different status from the others. It is not so 
much an individual right as a state right. 

Freedom to trade is mentioned favorably by eight of the nine 
Groups which consider it specifically but one of these cautions 
that it does not mean to recommend a Jaissez-faire policy of inter 
national commerce. The ninth Group ‘points out that if this right 
means freedom for individuals to trade, such freedom cannot be 
expected in a country, such as Russia, with a controlled economy. 
If, on the other hand, it means equal access to raw materials and 
markets by nations, then no individual right is in question. 

Freedom to travel on the high seas, again, seems to several 
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Groups to be not so much an individual right as one claimed by 
anation on behalf of its nationals. It is regarded favorably by the 
eight Groups commenting on it. Iwo of them remark that it 
should be extended to all modes of travel. 

A right to education is specified by four Groups. Scattering 
yotes are given to many other rights. Examples are freedom from 
forced labor, freedom of association, and freedom from persecu- 
tion or exploitation. Freedom from slavery, mentioned by one 
Group, is already supported by international guarantees. Many of 
the Groups who do not mention these rights seem to consider 
them as included in other more general rights which they do men- 
tion. One Group urges that there is a right to private ownership of 
property; another, that there is a right to utilize, for a reasonable 
royalty, any socially useful invention. 

Some Groups in proposing an International Bill of Rights seem 
to have in mind the French rather than the American conception 
of such a document. That is, they would list not a set of prin- 
ciples, respect for which would be enforceable through the 
courts, but rather a set of ideals or purposes which nations should 
keep in mind and which they should themselves implement by 
the appropriate legislative and executive activity. Under such a 
Bill of Rights appeal to the courts would be possible only in so 
far as provided by the enactment of specific statutes which would 
implement the ideals of the more general international statement. 


Ill 


The Group reports reveal more interest in discussing the feasi- 
bility of international protection of individual rights than in-any 
other aspect of the Analysis. The vast majority of the Groups re- 
gard purely national guarantees of individual freedom as inade- 
quate. ‘To be sure the protection of human rights should begin as 
close to home as possible. A man should be able to find justice in 
his local police court. Yet sometimes he cannot. National attempts 
to protect human freedom have shown that rights suppressed 
locally can often be protected only by appeal to a national court 
and sometimes to the supreme court of the land. The possibility 
of such an appeal itself tends to result in better local enforcement. 
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Similarly, there seems little doubt to most of the Groups that occa. 
sions will arise in which individuals will find appeal to their ng. 
tional courts unavailing for the protection of their rights. The 
analogy then requires that the international organization which 
promulgates these rights make possible an appeal to some intema 
tional body, presumably judicial, which can act to protect them, 

A number of Groups urge that regional action would often be 
more practicable than global action. They point out that States 
culturally akin could agree on a much more extensive list of 
human rights that should be safeguarded than could all the nations 
of the world, whose lowest common denominator on moral rights 
might well approach the vanishing point. Further, they urge, 
regional enforcement agencies would be better informed as to 
infringements or threatened infringements and could and would 
move more quickly and effectively to preserve endangered rights, 

Most of the Groups, however, discuss at some length the prac- 
ticability of enforcement by international action on a global scale, 
A few regard such a proposal as wholly impractical at this time, 
They urge that, unsuccessful as it has sometimes been and prob 
ably will continue to be, national action to safeguard human rights 
is as much as can reasonably be hoped for in the near future. All 
we can do beyond this, they say, is to engage in educational work 
which over a period of time might increase considerably the gen- 
eral interest in human rights and in their protection through inter- 


national as well as national action. Even the formulation of an | 


idealistic International Bill of Rights would be harmful, one 
Group urges, for lack of enforcement would be likely to engender 
loss of respect for the whole program. 

Nearly all the Groups, however, regard it as desirable for 
members of the future international organization to unite in pro 
mulgating an International Bill of Rights which would include 
all human rights on whose basic importance general agreement 
can be reached. They agree that this step “even without any pro- 
cedures of enforcement, might provide a focus of attention and 
initiate a process of public education and enlightenment which 
would influence the behavior of peoples and governments through 
realization of the value of the freedoms proclaimed.” - 
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A few Groups urge that beyond this the international organiza- 
tion should not go. Enforcement should be left, they say, to the 
national States, encouraged by world public opinion and moral 
pressure. One or two Groups favor international action through 
ordinary diplomatic procedures but others reply that this would 
involve human rights in the intricacies and vagaries of power- 
politics and might well do more harm thar. good. 

Most of the Groups favor, at least as an ideal, the enforcement 
of the International Bill of Rights through international judicial 
procedures which might be initiated by individuals as well as by 
States. Many suggest an international agency charged with do- 
ing all it can to protect human rights. It could at least investigate 
alleged violations and report the facts in the hope that world 
public opinion might be effective. It could urge appropriate action 
by the various States. It would be more desirable to give it also 
the power to act for individuals in bringing cases before an inter- 
national court. Under this procedure due precautions could be 
worked out to make sure that local, national or regional enforce- 
ment possibilities have been exhausted before appeal is made for 
international aid. 

A number of the Groups that regard some such procedure as 
ideal, nevertheless point out the practical obstacles in the way of 
any such program. They remark the difficulties which occur in 
the United States in obtaining Federal enforcement of nationally 
guaranteed rights which are unpopular in some of the States, and 
they suggest that for long years to come no international organiza- 
tion will be able to compel one of its member States to enforce a 
provision of the International Bill of Rights which is not to its 
liking. 

One Group urges that it might be possible to get international 
action against the flagrant violation of minority rights, and in 
other cases where world peace is seriously endangered, but not 
otherwise. Several Groups think it possible that a small list of 
negative rights might obtain enough world-wide support and 
might require such a minimum of enforcement procedures, that 
they could be protected effectively by international action. Two 
Groups, however, take exactly the opposite view and hold that 
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international action is most likely to be successful in s 
some of the more recently recognized positive rights. For exam. 
ple, an international organization could do much, they say, ~ 
secure world-wide freedom from want through international ego. 
nomic planning for an economy of abundance. They regard the 
moral and legalistic approach as relatively fruitless, and urge that 
freedom is the by-product of a progressive and developing world. 
order rather than the creation of a Bill of Rights. 

One Group proposes that the international organization guar. 
antee only those rights which are so fundamental that either (1) 
no violation at all should be permitted, or (2) suspension of the 
right should require approval by the international organization, 
Freedom of worship and the right to petition for redress of griey- 
ances, for example, should never be suspended. On the other 
hand, freedom from arrest or detention outside the regular crim 
inal procedures, might need to be suspended on some occasions 
for reasons of security. This Group proposes that any emergency 
proclamation suspending such a right must be approved by the 
appropriate international agency as effective for a strictly limited 
period of time and under stated safeguards for the treatment of 
prisoners during their detention. 

Several Groups point out that effective international protection 
of individual rights presupposes the surrender of considerable 
sovereignty by national States to an international organization. 
The degree to which international enforcement of a Bill of Rights 
is possible will vary, they urge, with the strength which national 
States are willing to assign to the international organization. 


IV 


Though it be granted that the international protection of indi- 
vidual rights is desirable, and that some procedures could be de 
veloped over a period of years which would make such protection 
practicable, there remains the further question of whether or not it 
is wise to urge at this time that whatever international organization 
is forthcoming should be assigned this function and should ‘be en- 
dowed with the necessary powers to execute it effectively. On 
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them urge inclusion of the provisions necessary to implement the 
procedures they recommend but since their recommendations vary 
so widely, the amount of power which they would give the inter- 
national organization varies greatly. Some Groups warn specifi- 
cally of the danger of asking too much of the international organ- 
ization in its infancy, and even before its birth. Should we not 
wait, they query, until it achieves a measure of maturity before 
we ask it to assume these added responsibilities? Other Groups 
urge, on the contrary, that we implement the international organi- 
zation as fully as possible now while enthusiasm for it runs high. 
Once let the lethargy of “normalcy” return to the world and there 
may be no possibility of enlarging the power of a weak central 
authority. 

Perhaps the best synthesis of the reports on this aspect of the 
problem is presented by the intermediate position of those Groups 
which call for promulgation of an International Bill of Rights and 
creation of an International Office or Commission or Agency to 
see what can be done to support these rights. Many Groups fore- 
see the need, in any case, of an International Court. Among other 
things the Commission could investigate the possible use of this 
court for the protection of individual rights. After determining the 
facts it could make the appropriate recommendations to the inter- 
national policy-making body. They think that this is not too 
much to ask for now. 
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DUMBARTON OAKS AGREEMENTS! 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE HULL 


The proposals for an international organization for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, upon which the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union, and China have agreed during the conversations at Dum- 
barton Oaks, have been submitted to the four governments and 
are today being made generally available to the people of this 
nation and of the world. 

All of us have every reason to be immensely gratified by the 
results achieved at these conversations. ‘Io be sure, the proposals 
in their present form are neither complete nor final. Much work 
still remains to be done before a set of completed proposals can be 
placed before the peace-loving nations of the world as a basis of 
discussion at a formal conference to draft a charter of the pro- 
jected organization for submission to the governments. But the 
document which has been prepared by the able representatives of 
the four participating nations and has been agreed to by them as 
their recommendation to their respective governments is suffi- 
ciently detailed to indicate the kind of an international organiza- 
tion which, in their judgment, will meet the imperative need of 
providing for the maintenance of international peace and security. 

These proposals are now being studied: by the four governments 
which were represented at the Washington conversations, and 
which will give their urgent attention to the next steps which will 
be necessary to reach the goal of achieving the establishment of an 
effective international organization. These proposals are now 
available for full study and discussion by the peoples of all coun- 
tries. 

We in this country have spent many months in careful planning 
and wide consultation in preparation for the conversations which 
have just been concluded. Those who represented the Govern- 
ment of the United States in these discussions were armed with 


1Reprinted from Department of State Bulletin, Vol. XI, No. 276, October 
8, 1944. 
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the ideas and with the results of thinking contributed by numerous 
leaders of our national thought and opinion, without regard to 
political or other affiliations. 

It is my earnest hope that, during the time which must elapse 
before the convocation of a full United Nations conference, dis- 
cussions in the United States on this all-important subject will 


continue to be carried on in the same nonpartisan spirit of devo- 


tion to our paramount national interest in peace and security 
which has characterized our previous consultations. 

I am certain that all of us will be constantly mindful of the high 
responsibility for us and for all peace-loving nations which at- 
taches to this effort to make permanent a victory purchased at so 
heavy a cost in blood, in tragic suffering, and in treasure. We must 
be constantly mindful of the price which all of us will pay if we 
fail to measure up to this unprecedented responsibility. 

It is, of course, inevitable that when many governments and 
peoples attempt to agree on a single plan, the result will be in 
terms of the highest common denominator rather than of the plan 
of any one nation. The organization to be created must reflect the 
ideas and hopes of all the peace-loving nations which participate 
in its creation. The spirit of cooperation must manifest itself in 
mutual striving to attain the high goal by common agreement. 

The road to the establishment of an international organization 
capable of effectively maintaining international peace and security 
will be long. At times, it will be difficult. But we cannot hope to 
attain so great an objective without constant effort and unfailing 
determination that the sacrifices of this war shall not be in vain. 


STATEMENT BY UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE STETTINIUS 


I take great pleasure in submitting to you the results of the ex- 
ploratory conversations on international organization held in 
Washington between representatives of the Governments of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and China. 

The first phase of the conversations, between representatives of 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, 
took place from August 21 to September 28; the second phase, be- 
tween representatives of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
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and China, was held from September 29 to October 7. The re- 
sults of the work accomplished in both phases are embodied in 
the following proposals which each of the four delegations is trans- 
mitting to its respective government as the unanimously agreed 
recommendations of the four delegations. 

I am happy to report that the conversations throughout were 
characterized by a spirit of complete cooperation and great cor- 
diality among all participants, the proof of which is evident in the 
wide area of agreement covered in the proposals. The few ques- 
tions which remain for further consideration, though important, 
are not in any sense insuperable, and I recommend that the neces- 
sary steps for obtaining agreement on these points be taken as 
soon as possible. 

It is proper to emphasize, at the conclusion of these preliminary 
conversations, that the proposals as they are now submitted to 
the four governments comprise substantial contributions from each 
of the delegations. It is my own view, which I believe is shared 
by all the participants, that the agreed proposals constitute an 
advance over the tentative and preliminary proposals presented by 
each delegation. This has resulted from a single-minded effort of 
all the delegations at Dumbarton Oaks to reach a common under- 
standing as to the most effective international organization cap- 
able of fulfilling the hopes of all peoples everywhere. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express my grateful recogni- 
tion of the contribution to the successful outcome of these conver- 
sations made by the members of the American delegation and to 
commend the advisers and the staff for their most helpful assist- 
ance. Above all, I wish to express my profound appreciation to the 
President and to you, Mr. Secretary, for the constant advice and 
guidance, without which our work could not have been accom- 
plished with such constructive and satisfactory results. 


SraTE DEPARTMENT NoTE 


The Government of the United States has now received the 
report of its delegation to the conversations held-in Washington 
between August 21-October 7, 1944, with the delegations of the 
United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
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Republic of China on the subject of an international organization 
for the maintenance of peace and security. 

There follows a statement of tentative proposals indicating in 
detail the wide range of subjects on which agreement has been 
reached at the conversations. 

The governments which were represented in the discussions in 
Washington have agreed that after further study of these pro. 
posals they will as soon as possible take the necessary steps with 
a view to the preparation of complete proposals which could then 
serve as a basis of discussion at a full United Nations conference, 


PROPOSALS FOR THE EsTABLISHMENT OF A 
GENERAL INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


There should be established an international organization under 
the title of The United Nations, the Charter of which should con- 
tain provisions necessary to give effect to the proposals which 
follow. 

CHAPTER I—PURPOSES 


The purposes of the organization should be: 

1. Io maintain international peace and security, and to that 
end to take effective collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace and the suppression of acts of 
aggression or other breaches of the peace, and to bring about by 
peaceful means adjustment or settlement of international disputes 
which may lead to a breach of the peace; 

2. Io develop friendly relations among nations and to take other 
appropriate measures to strengthen universal peace; 

3. Io achieve international cooperation in the solution of inter- 
national economic, social, and other humanitarian problems; and 

4. To afford a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in 
the achievement of these common ends. 


CHAPTER II-——PRINCIPLES 


In pursuit of the purposes mentioned in Chapter I the organiza- 
tion and its members should act in accordance with the following 
principles : 
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1. The organization is based on the principle of the sovereign 
equality of all peace-loving States. 

2. All members of the organization undertake, in order to in- 
sure to all of them the rights and benefits resulting from member- 
ship in the organization, to fulfil the obligations assumed by them 
in accordance with the Charter. 

3. All members of the organization shall settle their disputes by 
peaceful means in such a manner that international peace and se- 
curity are not endangered. 

4. All members of the organization shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of force in any manner 
inconsistent with the purposes of the organization. 

5. All members of the organization shall give every assistance 
to the organization in any action undertaken by it in accordance 
with the provisions of the Charter. 

6, All members of the organization shall refrain from giving as- 
sistance to any State against which preventive or enforcement 
action is being undertaken by the organization. 


The organization should insure that States not mgmbers of the 
organization act in accordance with these principles so far as may 
be necessary for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

CHAPTER III—MEMBERSHIP 

1. Membership of the organization should be open to all peace- 

loving States. 


CHAPTER IV-——PRINCIPAL ORGANS 


1. The organization should have as its principal organs: 
a. A General Assembly; 

b. A Security Council; 

c. An International Court of Justice; and 

d. A Secretariat. 


2. The orgartization should have such subsidiary agencies as 
may be found necessary. 
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CHAPTER V-——-THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Section A—Composition 


All members of the organization should be members of the 
General Assembly and should have a number of representatives 
to be specified in the charter. 


Section B—Functions and Powers 


1. The General Assembly should have the right to consider the 
general principles of cooperation in the maintenance of interm- 
tional peace and security, including the principles governing dis- 
armament and the regulation of armaments; to discuss any ques 
tions relating to the maintenance of international peace and sect- 
rity brought before it by any member or members of the organiza- 
tion or by the Security Council; and to make recommendations 
with regard to any such principles or questions. Any such ques- 
tions on which action is necessary should be referred to the Se 
curity Council by the General Assembly either before or after 
discussion. The General Assembly should not on its own initia 
tive make recommendations on any matter relating to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security which is being dealt 
with by the Security Council. 

2. The General Assembly should be empowered to admit new 
members to the organization upon recommendation of the Security 
Council. 

3. The General Assembly should, upon recommendation of the 
Security Council, be empowered to suspend from the exercise of 
any rights or privileges of membership any member of the organ 
zation against which preventive or enforcement action shall have 
been taken by the Security Council. The exercise of the rights and 
privileges thus suspended may be restored by decision of the Se 
curity Council. The General Assembly should be empowered, 
upon recommendation of the Security Council, to expel from the 
organization any member of the organization which persistently 
violates the principles contained in the Charter. 

4. The General Assembly should elect the nonpermanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council and the members of the Economic and 
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Social Council provided for in Chapter IX. It should be empowered 
to elect, upon recommendation of the Security Council, the sec- 
retary-general of the organization. It should perform such func- 
tions in relation to the election of the judges of the International 
Court of Justice as may be conferred upon it by the statute of the 
court. 

5. The General Assembly should apportion the expenses among 
the members of the organization and should be empowered to ap- 
prove the budgets of the organization. 

6. The General Assembly should initiate studies and make 
recommendations for the purpose of promoting international 
cooperation in political, economic, and social fields and of adjust- 
ing situations likely to impair the general welfare. 

7. The General Assembly should make recommendations for 
the coordination of the policies of international economic, social, 
and other specialized agencies brought into relation with the 
organization in accordance with agreements between such agen- 
cies and the organization. 

8. The General Assembly should receive and consider annual 
and special reports from the Security Council and reports from 
other bodies of the organization. 


Section C—Voting 


1, Each member of the organization should have one vote in the 
General Assembly. 

2. Important decisions of the General Assembly, including rec- 
ommendations with respect to the maintenance of international 
peace and security; election of members of the Security Council; 
election of members of the Economic and Social Council; admin- 
sion of members, suspension of the exercise of the rights and 
privileges of members, and expulsion of members; and budgetary 
questions, should be made by a two-thirds majority of those pres- 
ent and voting. On other questions, including the determination 
of additional categories of questions to be decided by a two- 
thirds majority, the decisions of the General Assembly should be 
made by a simple majority vote. 
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Section D—Procedure 


1. The General Assembly should meet in regular annual sep. 
sions and in such special sessions as occasion may require. 

2. The General Assembly should adopt its own rules of pro 
cedure and elect its president for each session. 

3. The General Assembly should be empowered to set up such 
bodies and agencies as it may deem necessary for the perform 
ance of its functions. 


CHAPTER VI—THE SECURITY COUNCIL 
Section A—Composition 

The Security Council should consist of one representative of 
each of eleven members of the organization. Representatives of 
the United States of America, the United Kingdom of Grea 
Britain and Northern Ireland, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re 
publics, the Republic of China, and, in due course, France, should 
have permanent seats. The General Assembly should elect six 
States to fill the nonpermanent seats. These six States should be 
elected for a term of two years, three retiring each year. They 
should not be immediately eligible for reelection. In the first elec- 
tion of the nonpermanent members three should be chosen by the 
General Assembly for one-year terms and three for two-year 
terms. 


Section B—Principal Functions and Powers 


1. In order to insure prompt and effective action by the organ- 
ization, members of the organization should by the Charter confer 
on the Security Council primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security and should agree that in car 
rying out these duties under this responsibility it should act on 
their behalf. 

2. In discharging these duties the Security Council should act 
in accordance with the purposes and principles of the organization. 

3. The specific powers conferred on the Security Couneil in 
order to carry out these duties are laid down in Chapter VIII. 
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to accept the decisions of the Security Council and to carry them 
out in accordance with the provisions of the Charter. 

5. In order to promote the establishment and maintenance of 
international peace and security with the least diversion of the 
world’s human and economic resources for armaments, the Secur- 
ity Council, with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee 
referred to in Chapter VIII, Section B, paragraph 9, should have 
the responsibility for formulating plans for the establishment of a 
system of regulation of armaments for submission to the mem- 
bers of the organization. 


Section C— Voting 


Note: The question of voting procedure in the Security Council 
is still under consideration. 


Section D—Procedure 


1. The Security Council should be so organized as to be able to 
function continuously and each State member of the Security 
Council should be permanently represented at the headquarters 
of the organization. It may hold meetings at such other places as 
in its judgment may best facilitate its work. There should be 
periodic meetings at which each State member of the Security 
Council could if it so desired be represented by a member of the 
government or some other special representative. 

2. The Security Council should be empowered to set up such 
bodies or agencies as it may deem necessary for the performance 
of its functions including regional subcommittees of the Military 
Staff Committee. 

3. The Security Council should adopt its own rules of pro- 
cedure, including the method of selecting its president. 

4. Any member of the organization should participate in the 
discussion of any question brought before the Security Council 
whenever the Security Council considers that the interests of that 
member of the organization are specially affected. 

5. Any member of the organization not having a seat on the 
Security Council and any State not a member of the organization, 
if it is a party to a dispute under consideration by the Security 
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Council, should be invited to participate in the discussion relating | sho 
to the dispute. tiat! 
CHAPTER VII—AN INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE > 
1. There should be an International Court of Justice which } me. 
should constitute the principal judicial organ of the organization, 4 


2. The Court should be constituted and should function in ag | jp | 
cordance with a statute which should be annexed to and bea pam } thai 
of the Charter of the organization Sec 

3. The statute of the Court of International Justice should be | cid 
either (a) the statute of the Permanent Court of International } gc 
Justice, continued in force with such modifications as may be de- } sec 
sirable or (b) a new statute in the preparation of which the sta | dea 
tute of the Permanent Court of International Justice should be ; _ ync 


used as a basis. 
4. All members of the organization should ipso facto be parties dis 
to the statute of the International Court of Justice. me 
5. Conditions under which States not members of the organi- é 


zation may become parties to the statute of the International Court nat 
of Justice should be determined in each case by the General As- por 


sembly upon recommendation of the Security Council. nec 
7 

CHAPTER VIII—ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE MAINTENANCE apt 

OF INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY, INCLUDING Fate 
PREVENTION AND SUPPRESSION OF AGGRESSION the 


Section A—Pacific Settlement of Disputes 


1. The Security Council should be empowered to investigate 
any dispute or any situation which may lead to international frie- 
tion or give rise to a dispute in order to determine whether its 
continuance is likely to endanger the maintenance of international , 
peace and security. 

2. Any State, whether member of the organization or not, may 
bring any such dispute or situation to the attention of the General 
Assembly or of the Security Council. 

3. [he parties to any dispute the continuance of which is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security 
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should obligate themselves, first of all, to seek a solution by nego- 
tiation, mediation, conciliation, arbitration or judicial settlement, 
or other peaceful means of their own choice. The Security Coun- 
cil should call upon the parties to settle their dispute by such 
means. 

4. If, nevertheless, parties to a dispute of the nature referred to 
in paragraph 3 above fail to settle it by the means indicated in 
that paragraph they should obligate themselves to refer it to the 
Security Council. The Security Council should in each case de- 
cide whether or not the continuance of the particular dispute is in 
fact likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and 
security, and, accordingly, whether the Security Council should 
deal with the dispute, and, if so, whether it should take action 
under paragraph 5. 

5. The Security Council should be empowered, at any stage of a 
dispute of the nature referred to in paragraph 3 above, to recom- 
mend appropriate procedures or methods of adjustment. 

6. Justiciable disputes should normally be referred to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. The Security Council should be em- 
powered to refer to the Court, for advice, legal questions con- 
nected with other disputes. 

7. The provisions of paragraphs 1 to 6 of Section A should not 
apply to situations or disputes arising out of matters which by 
international law are solely within the domestic jurisdiction of 
the State concerned. 


Section B—Determination of Threats to the Peace or Acts of 
Aggression and Action with Respect Thereto 


1. Should the Security Council deem that a failure to settle a 
dispute in accordance with procedures indicated in paragraph 3 
of Section A, or in accordance with its recommendations made 
under paragraph 5 of Section A, constitutes a threat to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, it should take any 
measures necessary for the maintenance of international peace 
and security in accordance with the purposes and principles of 
the organization. 

2. In general the Security Council should determine the exist- 
ence of any threat to the peace, breach of the peace or act of ag- 
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gression and should make recommendations or decide upon the 
measures to be taken to maintain or restore peace and security, 

3. The Security Council should be empowered to determine 
what diplomatic, economic, or other measures not involving the 
use of armed force should be employed to give effect to its deci 
sions, and to call upon members of the organization to apply such 
measures. Such measures may include complete or partial inter. 
ruption of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, and other means 
of communication and the severance of diplomatic and economic 
relations. 

4. Should the Security Council consider such measures to be in- 
adequate, it should be empowered to take such action by air, naval 
or land forces as may be necessary to maintain or restore interna 
tional peace and security. Such action may include demonstr- 
tions, blockade and other operations by air, sea or land forces of 
members of the organization. 

5. In order that all members of the organization should con- 
tribute to the maintenance of international peace and security, 
they should undertake to make available to the Security Council, 
on its call and in accordance with a special agreement or agree 
ments concluded among themselves, armed forces, facilities and 
assistance necessary for the purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security. Such agreement or agreements should govem 
the numbers and types of forces and the nature of the facilities and 
assistance to be provided. The special agreement or agreements 
should be negotiated as soon as possible and should in each case be 
subject to approval by the Security Council and to ratification by the 
signatory States in accordance with their constitutional processes. 

6. In order to enable urgent military measures to be taken by 
the organization there should be held immediately available by the 
members of the organization national air force contingents for 
combined international enforcement action. The strength and de- 
gree of readiness of these contingents and plans for their com- 
bined action should be determined by the Security Council with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Committee within the limits 
laid down in the special agreement or agreements referred to in 
paragraph 5 above. 
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7. The action required to carry out the decisions of the Security 
Council for the maintenance of international peace and security 
should be taken by all the members of the organization in coopera- 
tion or by some of them as the Security Council may determine. 
This undertaking should be carried out by the members of the or- 
ganization by their own action and through action of the appropriate 
specialized organizations and agencies of which they are members. 

8. Plans for the application of armed force should be made by 
the Security Council with the assistance of the Militar “raff 
Committee referred to in paragraph 9 below. 

9. There should be established a Military Staff Committee the 
functions of which should be to advise and assist the Security 
Council on all questions relating to the Security Council’s military 
requirements for the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity, to the employment and command of forces placed at its dis- 
posal, to the regulation of armaments, and to possible disarma- 
ment. It should be responsible under the Security Council for the 
strategic direction of any armed forces placed at the disposal of 
the Security Council. ‘The Committee should be composed of the 
Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members of the Security Council 
or their representatives. Any member of the organization not per- 
manently represented on the Committee should be invited by the 
Committee to be associated with it when the efficient discharge of 
the Committee’s responsibilities requires that such a State should 
participate in its work. Questions of command of forces should be 
worked out subsequently. 

to. The members of the organization should join in affording 
mutual assistance in carrying out the measures decided upon by 
the Security Council. 

11. Any State, whether a member of the organization or not, 
which finds itself confronted with special economic problems aris- 
ing from the carrying out of measures which have been decided 
upon by the Security Council should have the right to consult the 
Security Council in regard to a solution of those problems. 


Section C—Regional Arrangements 


1. Nothing in the Charter should preclude the existence of 
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regional arrangements or agencies for dealing with such matter 
relating to the maintenance of international peace and security as 
are appropriate for regional action, provided such arrangements or 
agencies and their activities are consistent with the purposes and 
principles of the organization. The Security Council should en. 
courage settlement of local disputes through such regional ar. 
rangements or by such regional agencies, either on the initiative of 
the States concerned or by reference from the Security Council, 

2. The Security Council should, where appropriate, utilize such 
arrangements or agencies for enforcement action under its author. 
ity, but no enforcement action should be taken under regional ar- 
rangements or by regional agencies without the authorization of 
the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council should at all times be kept fully in- 
formed of activities undertaken or in contemplation under regional 
arrangements or by regional agencies for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. 


CHAPTER IX-—-ARRANGEMENTS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COOPERATION 


Section A—Purpose and Relationships 


1. With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and 
well-being which are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations, the organization should facilitate solutions of in- 
ternational economic, social, and other humanitarian problems and 
promote respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. Re- 
sponsibility for the discharge of this function should be vested in 
the General Assembly and, under the authority of the General 
Assembly, in an Economic and Social Council. 

2. The various specialized economic, social and other organiza- 
tions and agencies would have responsibilities in their respective 
fields as defined in their statutes. Each such organization or agency 
should be brought into relationship with the organization on 
terms to be determined by agreement between the Economic and 
Social Council and the appropriate authorities of the specialized 
organization or agency, subject to approval by the General Ae 
sembly. 
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Section B—Composition and Voting 


The Economic and Social Council should consist of representa- 
tives of eighteen members of the organization. The States to be 
represented for this purpose should be elected by the General 
Assembly for terms of three years. Each such State should have 
one representative, who should have one vote. Decisions of the 
Economic and Social Council should be taken by simple majority 
yote of those present and voting. 


Section C—Functions and Powers of the 
Economic and Social Council 


1. The Economic and Social Council should be empowered: 

a. to carry out, within the scope of its functions, recommenda- 
tions of the General Assembly; 

b. to make recommendations, on its own initiative, with re- 
spect to international economic, social, and other humanitarian 
matters; 

c. to receive and consider reports from the economic, social, 
and other organizations or agencies brought into relationship with 
the organization, and to coordinate their activities through con- 
sultations with, and recommendations to, such organizations or 
agencies; 

d. to examine the administrative budgets of such specialized 
organizations or agencies with a view to making recommenda- 
tions to the organizations or agencies concerned; 

e. to enable the Secretary-General to provide information to 
the Security Council; 

f. to assist the Security Council upon its request; and 

g. to perform such other functions within the general scope of 
its competence as may be assigned to it by the General Assembly. 


Section D—Organization and Procedure 


1. The Economic and Social Council should set up an economic 
commission, a social commission, and such other commissions as 
may be required. These commissions should consist of experts. 
There should be a permanent staff which should constitute a part 
of the Secretariat of the organization. 
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2. The Economic and Social Council should make suitable ap. 
rangements for representatives of the specialized organizations of 
agencies to participate without vote in its deliberations and jg 
those of the commissions established by it. 

3. [The Economic and Social Council should adopt its own rules 
of procedure and the method of selecting its president. 


CHAPTER X-——-THE SECRETARIAT 


1. There should be a Secretariat comprising a secretary-general 
and such staff as may be required. The secretary-general should 
be the chief administrative officer of the organization. He should 
be elected by the General Assembly, on recommendation of the 
Security Council, for such term and under such conditions as are 
specified in the Charter. 

2. The secretary-general should act in that capacity in all meet- 
ings of the General Assembly, of the Security Council, and of the 
Economic and Social Council and should make an annual report to 
the General Assembly on the work of the organization. 

3. [he secretary-general should have the right to bring to the 
attention of the Security Council any matter which in his opinion 
may threaten international peace and security. 


CHAPTER XI-——-AMENDMENTS 


Amendments should come into force for all members of the or- 
ganization when they have been adopted by a vote of two thirds of 
the members of the General Assembly and ratified in accordance 
with their respective constitutional process by the members of the 
organization having permanent membership on the Security Coun- 
cil and by a majority of the other members of the organization. 


CHAPTER XII-——TRANSITIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


1. Pending the coming into force of the special agreement ot 
agreements referred to in Chapter VIII, Section B, paragraph 5, 
and in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 5 of the Four- 
Nation Declaration signed at Moscow October 30, 1943, the States 
parties tothat Declaration should consult with one another, and as 
occasion arises with other members of the organization, with a 
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yiew to such joint action on behalf of the organization as may be 
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i necessary for the purpose of maintaining international peace and 
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and j security. 
“ 2. No provision of the Charter should preclude action taken or 


n rul authorized in relation to enemy States as a result of the present 
. war by the governments having responsibility for such action. 


Note: In addition to the question of voting procedure in the 
) Security Council referred to in Chapter VI, several other questions 
eneral | are still under consideration. 
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